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Tur Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Eniror. 


LITERATURE. 


Switzerland : its Scenery and People. Pic- 
torially represented by eminent Swiss and 
German Artists; with Historical and De- 
scriptive Text based on the German of Dr. 
Gsell-fels. (Blackie & Sons.) 


A GENERATION of travellers—tourists, per- 
haps, would be the more exact word— 
naturally desires for its table-books, not the 
Keepsakes and Illustrated Poets which pleased 
our fathers, but volumes recalling past summer 
pleasures, or suggesting new ones in store. 
An English publisher has brought Picturesque 
Europe to our dark firesides. Publishers on 
the Continent prefer, as a rule, to devote 
single volumes of appalling size and weight to 
the illustration of separate countries—lItaly, 
Spain, Egypt, India. The costly plates, once 
provided, are published successively with 
French, English, and German texts. But 
such “ international ” volumes seldom conceal 
their origin. It is not easy to ascertain the 
exact amount of connexion between the 
volume before us (illustrated for the most 
part by Swiss and German artists, and with 
a text founded on that of Dr. Gsell-fels) 
and the original German work, the La Suisse 
of Messrs. Hachette and the Switzerland of 
Messrs. Bickers. But it is enough for English 
readers to know that from the last-mentioned 
work Messrs. Blackie’s is essentially distinct. 
Dr. Gsell-fels is well known as the author 
of an excellent handbook to Italy, and the 
text he furnishes is of a more solid and 
valuable character than is usual in books 
of this class. He gives interesting details 
as to the social life of the Swiss, and 
the institutions of their Republic. He 
explores the byways of history for sketches 
of the past—of Basel before the Refor- 
mation; of the quarrels and contests of 
those sturdy patriots at home and tyrants 
abroad, the burghers of Bern ; of the religious 
struggles at Geneva. He gives curious 
details—which references to the authorities 
would have made more valuable—as to the 
early condition of the passes. He devotes 
Several pages to that interesting personage, 
Niklaus von der Fliie, a hermit equally cele- 
brated for his fasting feats and for the “ good 
Counsel” he gave at Stanz in 1481, by which 
he probably saved the Confederacy from dis- 
Tuption. As to his fasting, Rebmann, a Swiss 
pastor (who in 1600 put all he knew about the 
"niverse in general and his country in par- 
“cular into the shape of a rhymed dialogue 
‘tween the Niesen and Stockhorn), tells us 
that he lived for one-and-twenty years “ohn 


enschlich Speiss,” but judiciously adds in 
the next line, 








“Doch Wurzlen micht er gessen han,” 





The ancient version of the Pilatus legend is 
that the body of the Roman magistrate was 
thrown into the mountain tarn after several 
previous attempted burials, not that given 
here, that he committed suicide on the 
mountain. 

In orography, Dr. Gsell-fels—or his trans- 
lator—has made a few slips. What does this 
mean? From Macugnaga “the basal mass 
[of Monte Rosa] rises perpendicularly to a 
height of some 3,000 feet [?], and where also 
the beautiful outlines of the silver-white Feld- 
herrnzelt [sic] are seen to best advantage.” 
The glaciers ot Turtman, Zinal, and Ferpécle 
have no connexion with the Matterhorn. 
The very remarkable rocks of Ponte Brolla 
near Locarno are gneiss, not limestone. 

The task of the translator must have 
been laborious, and pains have been taken. 
But his version, while professing to be a free 
one, is frequently far too faithful to German 
expressions and constructions to be good 
English. Witness such sentences as these :— 


‘* To enjoy the climbing of glaciers and mountain 
colossi, to derive therefrom an increase of 
strength and cheerfulness, and to be filled with 
an ardent enthusiasm for the revelations of the 
external world is a gift which is to be ascribed 
not only to the exercise of the muscles, but 
quite as much to intellectual enthusiasm.” 


In the Schmadribach Falls “the stream of 
water formed by the union of nine rays never 
ceases to sing the elegy of the terrible con- 
flicts of earth.’ The statement as to the 
origin of the Lauterbrunnen Valley contained 
in the following sentences seems a parody on 
the views of the school of geologists who 
attribute everything to erosion. 

For English readers who care to hear 
about mountain climbing it might have been 
well to substitute the feats of Prof. Tyndall, 
Mr. Wills, or Mr. Leslie Stephen for those of 
Herr Roth and Dr. Aebi. At any rate, the 
statement that Herr Weilenmann was the 
first to conquer the highest pinnacle of Monte 
Rosa ought not to have been reproduced in 
this country. 

But it is time to come to the most import- 
ant portion of a work which is essentially a 
picture-book. The aim of the publishers has 
been to illustrate the whole of Switzerland. 
On the whole, they have succeeded. The 
Bernese Oberland has its full share of notice. 
Grindelwald and Rosenlaui, the Jungfrau 
and Wetterhérner, are brought before us in a 
series of faithful and striking plates. Al- 
though “the quaint old Grison village is 
rapidly degenerating into an ornamental trap 
for the capture of” tourists, many picturesque 
subjects have been found in this only too 
popular region. The quiet beauties of the 
north-eastern cantons, St. Gall and Appen- 
zell, are well represented. On the other 
hand, the Zermatt district might have had 
more plates allotted to it. We miss the 
Mischabel, the Weisshorn and Dent Blanche. 
There is no satisfactory view of Monte Rosa 
or the Gorner Glacier, the cut bearing those 
names (p. 89) being apparently a representa- 
tion of the Aletsch Glacier! Again, on 
pp. 399, 400, the plates of Chur and Chur- 
walden have exchanged names. 

Swiss lite as well as Alpine nature has been 
dealt with. We find admirable tinted page- 
engravings of chamois and Ldmmergeier, of 





wrestling matches, wood-floaters, vine-dressers, 
herdsmen, and village scenes. That nothing 
may be wanting, we have the horrors as well 
as the beauties of the Alps brought vividly 
before us—tourists starting for the Rigi, 
wakening in a chédlet, eating lunch, consulting 
Badeker, 

Every close friend of the mountains will 
single out among the wood-cuts those from 
drawings by our countryman, Mr. E, T. 
Compton. He shows a feeling for mountain 
form and detail, and a power of reproducing 
them, beyond the grasp of his more prosaic 
fellow-workers. He is at his best in scenes 
from the world of snow and ice, into which 
high authorities tell us that no painter should 
dare to venture. His views “On the Fin- 
steraarhorn” (p. 229) and “Part of the 
Rhone Glacier” (p. 97) give even more 
pleasure than the excellent larger representa- 
tions of Zermatt and Piz Bernina. 

Taken as a whole, this handsome volume 
may be confidently recommended to Swiss 
travellers and lovers of illustrated books, 
both for the number and general excellence 
of its wood-cuts and the substantial merit 
of the letterpress which accompanies them. 

Dovewas W. FRESHFIELD. 








Les Femmes qui tuent et les Femmes quit 
votent. Par M. Alexandre Dumas fils. 
(Paris: C. Lévy.) 

M. ALExanpre Dumas Fits’ new book is 
likely to be as successful with the French public 
as the same author’s L’ Homme- Femme, which 
reached its fortieth edition in a few months. 
M. Dumas fils is one of the most skilful of con- 
temporary writers in feeling, so to speak, the 
pulse of public opinion, and one of the most 
eloquent in the public expression of what a 
large part of the nation privately thinks. 
Each of the prefaces which he has attached 
to his plays in the standard edition of his 
works is thus at once a social and a literary 
event—more social, indeed, than literary, for 
scruples as to form are by no means charac- 
teristic of the famous Academician. He 
writes forcibly, but without the brilliant 
qualities of a Théophile Gautier or a Flaubert. 
His phrases are laboriously constructed, abound 
in commonplace expressions, and are always 
overloaded with incidents; but his reasoning 
is so bold, his psychological observation so 
keen, and the social interest so great that the 
imperfections of style are forgotten, and the 
value of the theory maintained is alone 
thought of. 

Recent facts which have created a great 
sensation in France have furnished materials 
for the brochure before us. I must briefly 
recal them to the memory of English readers. 
We have had three exciting trials this year, 
those of Marie Bitre, of Virginie Dumaire, 
and of Mdme. de Tilly. All three were 
aceused of attempted murder, Marie Biétre 
and Virginie Dumaire on the persons of 
former lovers, while Mdme. de Tilly had 
thrown vitriol in the face of her husband’s 
mistress. When brought to trial these three 
persons were regarded with much sympathy 
by public opinion, because all three had acted 
in the name of their children; the first two 
had avenged themselves on the father who 
had abandoned them on their becoming 
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mothers; the last feared that at her death 
her husband would make his mistress the step- 
mother of her sons. 

Controversies on this subject have arisen 
on all sides. Some have referred for the 
cause of these successive and repeated murders 
to the instinct of imitation, well known to 
students of crime. Others have accused con- 
temporary French literature of being a 
principle of perversion by its revolutionary 
doctrines. They recalled the fact that in 
I’ Homme-Femme M. Alexandre Dumas fils 
had recommended a wronged husband to kill 
his wife, and that in his play of Za Femme de 
Claude he had actually represented a guilty 
wife shot down like a mischievous beast 
by the outraged husband. It is partly 
in reply to these accusations that M. 
Dumas has written his present book. He 
endeavours to show that the successive 
murders which have excited public opinion 
proceed from the harshness of the French 
Civil Code with regard to women. He insists 
more particularly upon two points. The first 
is* the enquiry into paternity. In France 
this is forbidden, so that a seducer may 
abandon the girl he has betrayed, after she 
has become a mother by him, without any 
legal resource being permitted to the deserted 
woman. The second is the necessity of 
divorce. If the enquiry into paternity had 
been allowed, says M. Dumas, neither Marie 
Bitre nor Virginie Dumaire would have had 
to fear desertion on the part of the father of 
their children. If divorce had been authorised 
Mdme. de Tilly could have left her husband 
as unworthy, while retaining her children 
with her; and, resting his argument on the 
fact that these three persons belonged to very 
different social ranks, M. Dumas concludes 
that the enquiry into paternity and the estab- 
lishment of divorce are matters of equal im- 
portance to all classes of society. 

This is the explanation of the first part of 
the title of the book; the second refers to a 
curious anecdote of the past summer. A 
young lady, Mdme. Hubertine Auclert, 
resident in Paris, refused to pay her taxes, 
giving as a reason that she owed the State 
no taxes since she had not been allowed 
to vote them. This was, as will be per- 
ceived, a daring way of raising the question of 
women’s rights. Mdme. Hubertine Auclert 
was generally considered an eccentric person, 
rather desirous of creating a sensation about 
her name than convinced of the justice of her 
argument, M. Dumas is not of this opinion ; 
he regards the argument in favour of female 
suffrage as perfectly serious, and he maintains 
that there is no serious reason for opposing 
the admission of our mothers and wives to be 
electors like ourselves, provided they become 
eligible—*“ si elles sont sages,” the author 
wittily adds. 

The discussion of ideas touching on so 
many different questions cannot be undertaken 
in the short space of an analytical article. 
Whether M. Dumas is right or wrong, the 
success obtained by his work at least proves 
the importance acquired by these problems of 
social philosophy in contemporary France, 
and what an advance has been made in ten 
years by that theory of divorce, which seemed 
as though it had still so long to wait for 
admission when La Princesse George was 





put on the stage. It is to be regretted that 
M. Dumas has thought fit to add to his im- 
passioned and serious pleading some very 
singular paradoxes. Byaspecies of Darwinian 
second sight, the author of Les Femmes qui tuent 
distinctly perceives the epoch when unions 
between the simian and the human races will 
create a fresh people. He asks that a young 
man shall then come and strike on his tomb- 
stone, and say, “It is done!’’ Such dreams 
are unworthy of a serious discussion, and 
they injure the book. It is also a pity that 
M. Dumas, returning to his old wander- 
ings in mysticism, speaks of the necessity 
@affranchir Dieu, which can have no more 
sense in positive than in religious philosophy. 
Paut Bourcet. 








Austria-Hungary. By David Kay, F.R.G.S. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Mr. Kay’s book is one of the “Foreign 
Countries and British Colonies” series edited 
by Mr. Pulling—one of the many series of 
manuals and handbooks which overwhelm, 
and it is to be hoped instruct, the present 
generation. If there really is a need—and 
we must presume that there is—for such 
books containing a maximum of facts with a 
minimum of explanation, involving descrip- 
tions of people the author has never met, of 
cities he has never seen, and of languages he 
has never learnt, Mr. Kay’s book is entitled 
to a respectable place among them. Nor has 
his task been easy. Few countries regarded 
as one single political whole present such 
striking and real diversities as does Austria- 
Hungary, whether we regard its natural or 
its human products. The physical contrast 
between the cool green pastures of Northern 
Bohemia and the arid rocks of the Dalmatian 
coast is not greater than the social one 
between the German Vorarlberg and the 
Romano-Ruthenian Bukovina. Itis, perhaps, 
in his physical geography that Mr. Kay is 
most successful; it is a pity that the accom- 
panying physical map gives no precise defini- 
tion as to the height at which the “ lowlands” 
end and the “highlands” begin. He brings 
out in sufficient detail all the geographical 
peculiarities of the dual monarchy, and the 
marked diversity of climate and produce 
resulting from it. In grappling with its 
complicated ethnography and history our 
author has not been so uniformly successful, 
as, indeed, he had a more difficult task before 
him. Austrian and Hungarian ethnography 
and history bristle with disputed questions in 
the sense of questions which somebody or 
other thinks it his interest or duty to dispute. 
For instance, we are told (p. 55) “ the Croa- 
tian and Slovenian more nearly resemble each 
other than either does the Serbian.” Now 
this is the Serbian view of the case, to which 
few Croatians would agree. The fact is that 
the language spoken by the true Croatians, 
the inhabitants of the old historical Croatia, 
may be considered as identical with Serbian. 
But after the Turks had conquered nearly the 
whole of that country the name of Croatia 
was extended northwards over the country 
formerly called Slavonia, inhabited by a 
Slovenian population. As, however, the 
governing class in Croatia from political 





————¢ 


reasons tried to ignore this substitution of 
names, they employed the machinery of gov. 
ernment to extend the Croatian, or, as the 
Serbs say, the Serbian, of the south at the 
expense of the Slovenian of the north. 
When speaking of the qualities attributed to 
the different “ races,’ it would have been 
better if it had been pointed out that such 
qualities often mark the progress made in 
civilisation. All civilised people are indus- 
trious; all barbarous people are hospitable, 
and are said by their neighbours to be 
treacherous. 

The chief note of Mr. Kay’s Austria. 
Hungary, which is at once sounded in the 
Preface, and laudably kept full in view to 
the concluding paragraph, is the great 
contrast presented by the old Austria and the 
new in point of government, education, com. 
merce, &c. But in the character he gives to 
the nationalities he is, perhaps, just a little 
behindhand. As the whole State progresses, 
the circumstances of the several nationalities 
change, and with their circumstances their 
characters, at any rate as far as outward 
manifestations go, change also. Character- 
istics of nationalities are apt to be conven- 
tional, traditional, vague. Some readers may 
ask what is the ‘‘ Fatherland” for which the 
Austrian-German feels an intense love? Is 
it the whole of Austria-Hungary, or only the 
German portion of it? Or is it, as Arndt 
would have it, all German countries, whatever 
the political body to which they may belong? 
Or again, what is the ‘‘ freedom ” of which 
we are told the Ruthenians and Dalmatians 
have so great alove? The character given 
of the Magyars is, perhaps, the most mis- 
leading portion of the book. We have here 
a full-page illustration representing a sufi- 
ciently operatic-looking personage with open 
surplice-like sleeves, and loose linen drawers, 
the gala dress in fact of a horse-herd of the 
plain—a dress no Hungarian gentleman ever 
wore except when masquerading as a peasant. 
This, however, we are told, is a Magyar 
gentleman on horseback! It is, no doubt, in 
accordance with the traditional treatment of the 
subject that we are told “ the Magyar is a born 
soldier,” although the common soldiers are, 
like other peasants, unwilling victims of 4 
conscription, and no nationality in the 
monarchy is so sparsely represented among 
the officers of the army as is the Hungarian. 
So, too, when Mr, Kay tells us that “ there 
are only two classes among them, the nobles 
and the peasants,” he should have added the 
excellent observation of a German writer that 
the so-called “ nobles” of Hungary are really 
a Biirgerthum. 

In the series to which the book before us 
belongs, history is treated ‘only in as far 4 
is absolutely necessary to explain the present 
condition of the country.” This may perhaps 
explain, and indeed excuse, the brevity an 
occasional obscurity of the summary sketch of 
Austrian history that concludes the volume. 
Bosnia gets a paragraph of eighteen lines 
from early times down to April 1879. The 
account of the commencement of the Thirty 
Years’ War is confused from its extreme 
brevity. Christian IV. is described as King 
of Sweden, an inadvertence unfortunately 
repeated in the Index. 

ARTHUR J, PATTERSON, 
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The Philosophy of Art: being the Second 
Part of Hegel's “ Aesthetik,” in which are 
unfolded historically the Three Great 
Fundamental Phases of the Art-Activity of 
the World. ‘Translated, and accompanied 
with an Introductory Essay, giving an out- 
line of the entire “ Aesthetik,” by Wm. 
M. Bryant. (New York: Appleton & Co.) 


Turis work, mainly reprinted from the 
American Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
is only in part a translation from the original 
German. The chapters on Oriental and Greek 
art follow the French version by M. Bénard, 
in which the more abstruse passages were 
exscinded and some arguments shorn of their 
apparent prolixity. It is only in the third 
section (on Christian and Romantic Art) that 
Mr. Bryant gives a rendering of the text as 
found in Hegel’s works (vol. x., part ii.). 
The inequality of treatment thus arising is 
only to be excused on the ground of greater 
facility for the translator, and perhaps also for 
the reader; and Mr. Bryant may plead the 
authority of an English critic who proposed 
to translate Hegel by distillation. Certainly, 
if ever distillation is to be employed, the 
lectures on the Philosophy of Art, resulting as 
they did from the combined energies of the 
professor himself, his note-taking pupils, and 
his literary editor, may be occasionally sub- 
mitted to the process. Still, probably most 
of those who are curious about the applica- 
tin of Hegelianism to the history of 
art would prefer a rendering from the original 
German. As to the merits of the transla- 
tion, it is readable, but by no means faultless. 
Yet the errors are generally not of a serious 
kind, and may be paralleled by others from 
translations of much easier books on philo- 
sophy. A comparison of pp. 172, 173, of the 
translation with the version of the same 
passage given in Stirling’s Secret of Hegel 
(vol. i, p. 55) may suggest some points for 
alteration should Mr, Bryant ever complete 
his rendering of the Aesthetik. In sucha 
contingency it would be desirable to express 
with greater precision the force of the connect- 
We particles, and to aim at a simpler style. 
We may express a hope that Mr. Bryant’s 
translation, along with his introductory 
synopsis of the whole philosophy of art, may 
be useful in diffusing some knowledge of a 
method of art-criticism which has not lost its 
value, although the particular results which 
Hegel got by its means may need correction 
and modification with the advance in the 
historical study of the arts. 
W. Wattace. 








The Industrial Arts of India. By George 
C. M. Birdwood, C.S.I., M.D. With Map 


and Wood-cuts. (Chapman & Hall, 
Limited.) 


Tux public exhibition of the Prince of Wales’ 
ndian presents, and the transfer to South 
‘nsington of a large section of the little- 
known Indian Museum, have united to 
‘rouse public interest in the industrial arts of 
our great Eastern empire. The revival of 
— in default of a better name, we must 
= call the spirit of aestheticism has also 
nn ributed to the same end. The entire 
ovement may be traced back to the Exhi- 


bition of 1851, from which date the art of 





design entered upon a new epoch in this 
country. On the one hand, the necessity of 
technical education as a condition of indus- 
trial excellence has become universally recog- 
nised; and, on the other, the examples of 
other times and other countries have been 
studied with perhaps an exaggerated en- 
thusiasm. The domestic architecture of 
Queen Anne, the furniture and internal 
fittings of a later age, the rich porcelain of 
China, the quaint ornamentation of Japan— 
all these have been combined to form a 
nondescript style that will for ever charac- 
terise the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. No period of history, no quarter of 
the globe, has been left altogether unransacked 
by the eclecticism of our modern connoisseurs. 
India, however, has hitherto received but 
scant justice at their hands. That great 
dependency, which we have now ruled for 
more than a century, and which has been 
brought within three weeks’ distance of our 
shores, still remains artistically farther off 
from us than China or Japan, than Granada 
or Pompeii. Just as, in self-satisfied admira- 
tion of the blessings of British rule, we ignore 
the national traditions of the Hindu and 
Mahommedan dynasties that we have de- 
throned, so in the pursuit of our own com- 
mercial supremacy do we forget the high 
stage of development which the native indus- 
tries have reached. We have imposed upon 
India an administration fashioned on European 
models, we have forced a market for the 
cheap manufactures of Manchester, and we 
seek by railways and canals to stimulate the 
growth of raw products. Our only industrial 
gift has been machinery for spinning cotton 
yarn at Bombay and for weaving jute-bags 
at Calcutta. And yet India possesses handi- 
crafts of its own which are not only among 
the most ancient in the world, but which rank 
among the highest for beauty of design and 
colour and for delicacy of execution. 

Dr. Birdwood, of the India Office, who adds 
to the love of the country and the people felt 
by Anglo-Indian families of the old school a 
considerable knowledge of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, has taken upon himself the task of 
making Indian art better known to English- 
men. In 1878 he published a Handbook to 
the Indian Court of the International Exhi- 
bition held in that year at Paris, which was 
mainly descriptive of the collection there 
shown by the Prince of Wales. The artistic 
side of the native industries had never before 
been expounded with so much learning and 
so much enthusiasm. To the proper matter 
of that Handbook Dr. Birdwood prefixed an 
essay upon the history of trade between 
Europe and the East, which suggested mingled 
feelings of gratitude and censure. When asked 
by the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington to prepare a similar Handbook 
illustrating their recent acquisitions from the 
India Museum, he resolved upon what is a 
virtual republication of his former work, 
omitting the historical preface, but substitu- 
ting a short sketch of the Hindu Pantheon. 
The book, therefore, now under review is not 
entirely new, nor is it adequately described 
by its title. Above all, it is not a popular 
guide to the miscellaneous collection of objects 
now exhibiting at South Kensington, but may 
rather be described, in Dr, Birdwood’s own 





words, as “an index to the deficiencies” of 
that collection. Before now we have had 
occasion to comment upon a curious twist in 
Dr. Birdwood’s mind, which leads him to 
wander from the subject assigned, and to 
make up his tale of pages with essays that 
are interesting and valuable, but only remotely 
connected with the principal matter. This 
discursiveness is worse than a literary fault ; 
for it not only prevents his books from reach- 
ing the standard of finality, but it also dissi- 
pates the attention of the ordinary reader. 
No subject, for example, is more repulsive to 
the European mind than that of Hindu poly- 
theism, with its preposterous legends, its mis- 
shapen idols, and its secret rites. Dr. Bird- 
wood, therefore, proposes to attract visitors to 
South Kensington by devoting the opening 
part of his Handbook (to the extent of one 
hundred and thirty pages) to an account of 
these monstrosities, under the plea that a 
knowledge of them is essential to a right 
appreciation of Indian art. If this were 
indeed true, we should be disposed to reply— 
“Perish Indian art, rather than that we 
should undergo such a process of initiation !” 
But as is not uncommon with Dr. Birdwood, 
he provides us with the antidote as well as 
with the bane. Fortunately for us, Indian 
art (whatever may have been its origin) is 
now almost as completely divorced from the 
Puranic and Tantric mythology as is 
Japanese art from Buddhism. We can study 
the details of the charming objects which are 
here delineated in full-page wood-cuts without 
fearing to encounter the emblem of Siva. As 
Dr. Birdwood himself points out, everywhere 
throughout the peninsula, except among the 
Dravidic peoples of the South and in Rajpu- 
tana (the Wales of the genuine Aryan stock), 
Indian art has been modified to the taste of 
either Mahommedan or European conquerors, 
Metal-work, pottery, and weaving—all alike 
have reached their highest perfection, usually 
in the capitals of Musalman rulers, and 
almost always under the stimulus of a foreign 
demand. The receptivity of the Hindu 
artisan is no less noteworthy than his innate 
grace of design and his extraordinary delicacy 
of manipulation. 

But enough of fault-finding, of which it 
must be admitted that Dr. Birdwood’s work 
is painfully provocative. It is more pleasant 
to return to our opening strain, and gather 
from these pages, and especially from the 
illustrations, the general lesson they teach to 
our own decorative artists and our own work- 
men. When England was yet barbarous, 
India was highly civilised, and has transmitted 
in unbroken succession to the present day the 
priceless gifts of hereditary taste and skill. 
Soundness of material and honesty of work- 
manship are the two attributes by which 
English goods deserve to be known. To 
these, if not in substitution of these, the 
introduction of steam machinery has added 
the third attribute of cheapness. Let us 
maintain our reputation for each of these 
three qualities, for without them our indus- 
trial supremacy would quickly totter to its 
fall. And at the same time let us not disdain 
to learn from any and every quarter the secret 
charm which adds beauty to usefulness, and 
raises the artisan to the rank of the artist. 
Something also we owe to India as a debt, 
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In result, if not in design, we have ruined 
certain of her most ancient handicrafts. 
Whole villages of weavers have been com- 
pelled to betake themselves to agriculture, 
while not a few industrial processes have 
become utterly extinct when the patronage 
was withdrawn of the many native Courts in 
whose place we stand. The work of destruc- 
tion cannot be undone. But we can at least 
refrain from introducing under official sanction 
debased designs from Europe, and the no less 
corrupting influence of an artificial demand 
for what is cheap and worthless which has 
already infected some native industries. To 
possess an Indian carpet is a harmless and 
possibly a laudable desire; but, when we find 
the pattern ghastly and the material rotten, 
it is not the native weaver, but the English 
superintendent of a central gaol, that ought to 
be the butt of our maledictions. 
Jas. 8. Corron. 








NEW NOVELS. 


By the Author of “St. 


Dimplethorpe. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Olave’s.” In 8 vols. 


The Red Rag: a Novel. By R. Mounteney 
Jephson. In 2 vols. (R. Bentley & Son.) 


The Family Honour. By Mrs.C. L, Balfour. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


Tue authoress of St. Olave’s, and a long line 
of stories of which Dimplethorpe is the last, 
deserves the grateful thanks of that large 
portion of the human race which suffers from 
colds, headaches, or any of the lesser ills of 
life to which ladies often fall victims. Of 
course we do not mean to say that men can 
lay claim to perfect health, but that under 
the same circumstances these tales would 
rather irritate than console them. Men 
would probably pronounce them dull, and 
would certainly declare them prolix, and in 
this latter charge there would be much truth. 
Dimplethorpe, as well as its predecessors, is 
prolix, but its prolixity is not at all unpleas- 
ing, producing on the reader the same effect 
as a leisurely drive through a rich, well- 
cultivated country, with a comfortable house 
at the end, and no adventures by the way. 
This style of writing is very well suited to the 
calm and unruffled lives led by the characters 
with whom we have grown familiar. We 
know that if we want to be excited and 
carried breathlessly on from page to 
page in order to find out how the heroine 
escaped her would-be murderer or the hardly 
less-to-be-dreaded suitor favoured by her 
parents, we must look elsewhere. The 
authoress of S¢. Olave’s only gives us quiet 
pictures of quiet places, where conventionality 
goes for a great deal, and originality for very 
little. She gives us also honest workmanship, 
both as to the arrangement of details and the 
drawing of character, and she realises her 
personages so clearly herself that as a con- 
sequence her readers realise them likewise. 
Her peculiar excellences have never been 
better exemplified than in Dimplethorpe, 
which contains the history of a few of 
the leading inhabitants of a pretty but 
stagnant little town in Essex. The thought- 
ful, dreamy Independent minister, Mr. 
Ferguson, who is dragged down by the 
necessity of making himself commonplace in 


order to meet the wishes of his congregation, 
and who has not the strength of will to avoid 
taking any course marked out for him, is ef- 
fectively contrasted with his vulgar, energetic 
wife. They have five children—Audrey, the 
eldest, speculative like her father ; the other 
four “taking,” as Mrs. Ferguson proudly 
puts it, “after my side of the family.” After 
struggling for many years to lower himself to 
the level of the Dimplethorpe Independents, 
and to satisfy them in the matter of visits, 
Mr. Ferguson lays down the heavy burden 
of existence, but not before he has done some 
work after his own mind by developing a 
great talent for drawing which he discovered 
in a village lad. ‘This Phil Hathaway is sent 
up to London to a school of art by the kind- 
ness of some friends of Mr. Ferguson’s, 
General and Miss Burnaby, both good studies 
in their way. Phil rises rapidly and gains a 
prize, which sends him abroad for three years, 
but he does not go without coming back to 
Dimplethorpe, and asking leave to correspond 
with Audrey “with a view to marriage.” 
This Mrs. Ferguson refuses, and the quiet, 
refined Audrey goes on her way, unconscious 
of her youthful lover, and works patiently 
away at her drawing alone, instead of with 
Phil as formerly. In a few years Phil comes 
back, with Audrey unforgotten. ‘le is rather 
bumptious, as was natural, and snubs 
Audrey’s sketches from a latent feeling that 
it would be pleasant to have his wite re- 
cognise him as her superior in everything. 
The course of events is, however, altered by 
the introduction of Phil to one Mrs. Hay- 
thorne, the femme incomprise of a meritorious 
but most uninteresting Major, who has 
taken a house on the outskirts of Dimple- 
thorpe. It is in the picture of Mrs. Hay- 
thorne that the authoress has failed. No 
doubt it was quite necessary, in order to 
throw down Phil from the pedestal 
on which he had placed himself, and 
to raise Audrey to her proper level, to con- 
trast her with other women of more pretension 
and less true refinement. We do not, how- 
ever, think that the conduct of her rival is 
at all probable. Mrs. Haythorne was the 
daughter of one artist and the betrothed of 
another; her young affections had been 
blighted, and her hand had been, in conse- 
quence, given to the unexceptionable and 
unexacting Major, but she still maintained a 
genuine love of pictures. With her cleverness 
and beauty and many talents, she was the last 
woman in the world to barter the charms of 
conversation and intellectual flirtation with a 
kindred spirit like Phil for the platitudes of 
the sprigs of aristocracy who dwelt round 
Dimplethorpe. Nor was she likely to be 
guilty of such gross rudeness and petty spite 
towards Audrey—then her son’s governess— 
as to insist on being helped at dinner before 
her guest. Of course Phil awakes from this 
dream of flattery and fascination to find that 
Audrey is not only worth winning, but has to 
be won. 


The most lenient and omnivorous of novel 
readers would be slightly staggered if he 
happened to open a book on such a passage 
as the following :— 

‘©*¢ Ha! ha! ha!’ roared old Bolitho; ‘ bravo, 
Mrs. Buddlecombe! I say, Buddle, old fellow, 





| that’s one to Mrs. B. Ha! ha! ha!’ 





** «Tt may be one to Mrs. B., Bolitho,’ snapped 

Mr. B. ; ‘ but it’s nothing to you. At any rate, 
7 you wouldn’t make such a noise about 
it. 
These observations form a fair sample of 
the style and conversation of the characters 
in The Red Rag. Mr. Jephson calls his book 
a “novel,” but it would much more truly be 
described as a very broad and uninteresting 
farce. The motif and title are supplied by 
the horror felt by Mr. Buddlecombe, Mayor of 
Puddleton, towards the British army, and his 
feelings are expressed in the most forcible 
language. His wife, whom he regards “ as if 
she had been a dose of the coldest castor oil,” 
takes an opposite view, and promotes the 
attachment of her daughter to a young officer, 
in which she is assisted by the jovial old god- 
father and family friend with whose appear. 
ance the stage has made us acquainted. The 
hero’s mother, a lady of noble birth, not 
unnaturally opposes the marriage, and, with 
a happy guess, stigmatises the whole set as 
vulgar, but, in spite of all obstacles, love wins 
the day. The book is interspersed with very 
familiar quotations, adapted as required. 


The plot of The Family Honour is so exces- 
sively complicated that it is useless to attempt 
to give any idea of itina mere sketch. There 
is a clandestine marriage, a conspiracy on the 
part of three persons with intent to defraud, 
one child changed at nurse and another 
substituted for the changed one, a suicide, 
and at least four marriages where the rela- 
tions of the parties become as mixed as if 
they were doing the grand chain in the 
Lancers. The part of the story most in- 
teresting to the ordinary mind is when the 
defrauded heir accidentally strays into a house 
of begging-letter writers, and is unable for 
some time to escape through a lack of clothes. 
The moral, which we are never allowed to 
forget, is the very old one of 

‘* Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive !” 
and is illustrated by the wanderings of Miss 
Honoria Austwicke from the path of virtue 
in order to save her family pride. Of course 
the tone of the book is quite unexceptionable, 
and it bristles with religious teaching. The 
remark that the sun of the Sabbath rises 
very differently to the “thoughtful, pious 
sons and daughters of toil to what it 
does to the rich worldling” is perhaps 
hardly true in its implication. The fact 
of a person being a “son or a daughter of 
toil” does not of necessity ensure piety, or 
presuppose a pious mode of spending Sunday. 
L. B, Lane. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Visit to Wazan. By Robert Spence Watson. 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Watson has spared 10 
pains to make the account of his strange 
and delightful holiday in Morocco as valuable 
and entertaining as its subject would allow. 
He appears to have started with as little equip- 
ment as possible in the way of special knowledge 
of the locality he was about to visit. Since his 
return he has read up the previous literature of 
the subject, and it adds much to the interest of 
his accounts of the places he has visited to find 
them compared with those given by other 
travellers, including Edrisi and Leo Africanus 
Such a practice might become tedious in UD: 
skilful or pedantic hands, but we can recomment 
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it strongly to the attention of those travellers 
who wish to make their books of more than 
ephemeral value to the ordinary reader, who 
has neither time nor opportunity to refer to 
other works. In the same spirit, Mr. Watson 
has prefaced his book with a clear short 
summary of the history of Morocco in general, 
and of the sacred city of Wazan in particular. 
When we add that the volume is provided with 
aclear map, some well-executed illustrations, 
and an index, and is printed in such fair large 
type that it is a pleasure to read, it will be 
seen that Mr. Watson is one of those authors 
who loves his reader as himself. Though his 
wanderings were short and without many 
striking incidents, they have some importance, 
as, with the exception of Dr. Rohlfs, no other 
European has been known to enter the sacred 
city, and no one, except Mr. Watson, has entered 
it as a Christian. Nor is it probable that Mr. 
Watson would ever have paced its hallowed 
streets with so free a conscience but for the 
strange, but well-known, fact that the present 
Great Cherifof Morocco has taken an English lady 
to wife, through whose good offices Mr. Watson 
was able to perform his souney under the all- 
werful protection of her husband’s sanctity. 
vided with a letter from this most venerated 
saint to his son, the Cherif of Wazan, in which 
he was called by a poetical fiction the ‘‘ brother” 
of the Cherifa, he travelled secure from out- 
bursts of fanaticism, and was assured of a cordial 
reception at the holy city. His path was evi- 
dently smoothed for him from beginning to 
end, and we do not feel so much surprise as 
he expresses at the difference between his 
experiences and those of other recent travellers 
inMorocco. Most of these have borne testimony 
to the many fine qualities of the Moorish race, 
and similar harmless curses to those which were 
heaped upon their heads may, for aught we 
know, have been mistaken for compliments by 
Mr. Watson, who was, happily for himself, igno- 
rantof thelanguage. Mr. Watson well describes 
travelling in Morocco in general as passing 
through the country of the Arabian Nights 
“with the gilt ees | off ;’’ but when he arrived 
at Wazan he seems to have had the gilt as 
well. The description of his quarters in the 
Cherif’s palace is too long to quote, but the 
rooms, their furniture, the garden, and the view 
therefrom, make up a picture of natural and 
artificial beauty which is almost ideal. Except 
that he was obliged to over-eat himself per- 
sistently and endanger his neryous system by 
continual green tea, nothing except female 
society seems to have been wanting to the per- 
fection of his enjoyment during the few days he 
spent in the company of the saints of Wazan. 
During his stay he made a delightful excursion 
to the ruins of Asigen, which he identifies with 
the ancient Ezaggen ; but, though he ran im- 
minent risk of being bitten by snakes and 
scorpions in his energetic rummaging of the 
runs, he was unable to discover any in- 
scriptions or other objects of interest. 
On the whole, considering that Mr. Watson 
passed through a little-visited country, and had 
unusual privileges in enjoying the society of 
one of the most sacred persons in Morocco, and 
of seeing the most sacred city, not even being 
excluded from the interior of its mosque, the 
tecord of his experience, though written with 
care and no little literary skill, is somewhat 
arren of novelty. Its principal fact of im- 
Portance is that he has gone to Wazan and back 
2gain, meeting with kindness from all the 
inhabitants, high or low, Jew or Moslem, savage 
or civilised, except once, when he was suddenly 
— in the iron grasp of a lunatic at Tangier. 
A a always paid to his person was, no 
oudt, as we have hinted, greatly due to the 
powerful influence of the Great Cherif ; but it is 
a than probable that his own modest 
meanour, his willingness to take things as he 





found them, his absence of prejudice, and respect 
for the prejudices and feelings of others, con- 
tributed not a little to preserve unbroken the 
constant current of good-will which attended his 
footsteps through his travels in Morocco, and 
even after he left the country. It is no small 
testimony to his personal character that two 
of his attendants should have voluntarily 
accompanied him to Gibraltar and assisted 
in packing up his traps and seeing him com- 
fortably off to England, refusing to receive 
~ remuneration whatever for this service of 
ove. 


THE lovers of the city of Dante, Boccaccio, 
Macchiavelli, and the Medici will be glad to hear 
of the completion of a collection of sources and 
researches referring to the earliest history of 
Florence, by a German scholar—Quellen und 
Forschungen zur iiltesten Geschichte der Stadt 
Florenz, herausgegeben von Otto Hartwig, the 
first part of which appeared at Marburg in 
1875, the second and last quite recently at Halle. 
It is well known that the beginning of Flor- 
entine history is enveloped in fables, like that 
of ancient Rome. Hyen the first steps of the city 
in its rise and progress, by ceaseless conquests 
among its feudal and municipal neighbours—its 
participation in the feats and fate of Italy during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—the origin 
of political parties within its walls—are but 
scantily related and explained by contemporary 
historiography. It is, therefore, a subject for 
congratulation that Dr. Hartwig, chief librarian 
of the University of Halle, who knows Italy 
thoroughly, and is in intimate connexion with 
the most prominent Italian scholars, has not 
only edited the really authentic sources, hitherto 
either very scarce or incomplete, or never pub- 
lished, but has added ample commentaries on 
the local and municipal history of Florence 
during the two important centuries which pre- 
ceded the greatness of the republic. The editions 
of Sanzanomi’s Gesta Florentinorum and of the 
Chronica de Origine Civitatis (Latin and Italian, 
in three volumes) are illustrated by a learned 
essay on the origin of civic independence down 
to the beginning of the twelfth century. The 
next numbers, two original series of short 
annals (1110-73 and 1107-1247), are the 
subject of very extensive researches—in fact, of 
an elaborate sketch of the early constitutional 
development of Florence, founded principally 
on the municipal charters and documents, most 
of which are still inedited. The same may be 
said of the ancient list of consuls and podestds 
who held office between the years 1196 and 1267. 
After this, we have a reconstruction of, and a 
learned dissertation on, the Gesta Florentinorum, 
which are at present lost, but in their time 
were largely used by the Dominican historian 
Ptolemaeus Luccensis, by Giovanni Villani, and 
other Florentine chroniclers. To these is added 
the text of a continuation preserved in a Nea- 
politan MS., but never before printed. The 
Appendix contains an essay on the army of 
Florence which was defeated in the Battle of 
Montaperti, on September 4, 1260, from the 
splendid Libro detto di Montaperti, once the 
record of the victorious city of Siena, and now 
one of the gems of the municipal archives at 
Florence. The second volume, dedicated to 
Michele Amari, likewise contains an excellent 
map, representing the city about the end of the 
thirteenth century, and an Index to the articles 
contributed by the editor. 


The Tribulations of a Chinaman. By Jules 
Verne. Translated by Miss Frewer. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) M. Jules Verne’s latest attempt 
to entertain the rising generation is a singular 
one. The book before us is, no doubt, amusing, 
but for its accuracy as a true picture of Chinese 
life we cannot say so much; indeed, we might 
say that in its details it is scarcely worthy of 
serious criticism, One Kin-Fo is the principal 





character in it, and the story may be concisely 
summarised as a record of his search after true 
happiness. Miss Frewer has done her work 
well, and rendered M. Verne’s French into easy, 
flowing English. She cannot, of course, be held 
responsible for the inaccuracies which the book 
contains, but we think many of them might 
have been avoided by careful revision. te) 
point them out would occupy far more space 
than can be devoted to the book; but in justifica- 
tion of our remark we quote one sentence, the 
oddity of which will be fully appreciated by 
those acquainted with China and the Chinese :— 
“It [a fortune-teller’s card] was a picture of a 
man, and a motto was written under the picture 
in ‘kunan-runa,’ the official language of the 
north, which is understood by none except the 
educated classes.” But for the not altogether 
correct explanation volunteered, it would have 
been almost impossible to guess that kunan-runa 
stood for kwan-hwa ! 


Aus Alter Zeit. Hrsg. yon Jean Bernard. 
Ceipzig Wartig.) This is an anthology of 
Middle High German poetry from the end of 
the eleventh to the end of the thirteenth 
century, ‘‘aus jenen goldenen Tagen der 
Hohenstaufischen Dichterzeit,’ selected with 
great care and study from a multitude of 
authors. The compiler, Herr Bernard, gives 
an example of his own quality in some pre- 
liminary verses attuned to the Manes of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, and based in form 
and manner on the famous swan-song of that 
poet. The pieces are arranged under five 
appropriate headings, ‘‘The Kingdom of 
Love ;” “God and the World;” ‘* Nature;” 
‘* Knighthood, Fatherland, and Art ; ” and ‘‘ The 
World of Wisdom and Folly.” An historical 
and critical sketch of the literature of the period 
is given at the close of the selection, which is, 
moreover, illustrated by short biographical 
notices of the authors and a good glossary. 
The only blemish to the book is the type of the 
text, which is a sort of gothic, very painful to 
the eye. The ordinary German letterpress is 
disagreeable enough, but this exaggerates 
the dazzling angularity of the national typo- 
graphy. 

Tue firm of Bernard Schlicke, in Leipzig, 
sends us a new collection of Prof. Konrad 
Maurer’s contributions, “‘ Zur politischen Ge- 
schichte Islands.” It is not possible to do more 
in this place than point to the value of these 
essays to the student of ancient law. 


The Naval Brigade in South Africa during the 
Years 1877-78-79. By Fleet-Surgeon Henry F. 
Norbury, ©.B., R.N. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
The author in his Preface admits that he is 
aware that books on South Africa are already 
‘‘ thick as leaves in Vallombrosa;” his excuse 
for adding to the number is that his friends of 
the Naval Brigade of H.M.S. Active have 
repeatedly requested him to write an account of 
their campaign. It was not till we had read 
two-thirds of his book that we could agree with 
his gallant comrades, but we admit they were 
right in wishing his account of the siege of 
Ekowe to be printed. Mr. Norbury had charge 
of the medical department, and his plain 
narrative of the ten weeks’ siege is interesting in 
itself, and has a special value as coming from a 
medical officer. Ekowe was the station of Mr. 
Oftebro, a Norwegian missionary, who showed 
as much skill as the monks of old in choosing 
the most pleasant spot for his settlement. It is 
about 2,000 feet above the sea, with the richest 
soil, watered by a stream of the clearest and 
purest running water ; the entire district covered 
with grass, and timber growing in profusion in 
the valleys. The rich soil, however, proved to 
be very unfit for a camping ground. About a 
month after the siege began remittent fever 
and dysentery showed themselves, and their 
presence is attributed to the nature of the 
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soil, which consisted of two feet of black 
vegetable mould resting on a clay sub-soil. 
This was partially drained by the ditch, seven 
feet deep by ten feet wide, which surrounded 
the fort; but the wet season was at its height 
during the siege, and, when it did not rain, a 
burning sun caused copious and malarious ex- 
halations from the saturated ground. The men 
lived and slept beneath the shelter of the 
waggon tarpaulins, which consisted of oiled 
canvas, both water and air proof. The result 
was that the malarious emanations from the 
ground could not escape, and, mingling with the 
exhalations from the bodies of the men closely 
packed together, produced a poisonous atmo- 
sphere, which they sometimes breathed for days 
together. The mission church was turned into 
an hospital. The sick were fortunate in their 
doctor, who seems to have attended to them with 
care and skill. He had ashed erected on the top 
of a neighbouring hill, apparently outside the 
fort; and to this the sick were moved every 
morning, and allowed to remain till towards 
evening, so that the fresh air might constantl 
blow over them, and thus many lives were saved. 
This affords another proof, if any was wanted, 
that the proper treatment of fever patients is to 
keep them as much as possible in the open air, 
and not to crowd them into hospitals. 

The Brothers Wiffen: Memoirs and Miscel- 
lanies. Edited by Samuel Rowles Pattison. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The father of the 
two Wiffens was an ironmonger of Woburn, a 
member of the Society of Friends, who, on his 
business journeys, would carry with him a 
miniature edition of the poets in his saddle- 
bags. Jeremiah Wiffen, the translator of Tasso, 
when just beginning his teens (about 1803), 
had his innate verse-making faculty first set 
astir by Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. After 
much diligent self-culture, and an apprentice- 
ship served in the profession of schoolmaster, 
he had the good fortune to be appointed 
librarian at Woburn Abbey by the Duke of 
Bedford. His days and hours went peacefully 
and purely in the study of his favourite Italian 
and Spanish poets, in compiling the memoirs of 
the House of Russell, for which his librarian- 
ship gave him special opportunity, and in the 
happiness of his home-circle. Having acquired 
the arts of etching and wood-engraving, he 
superintended with intelligent interest the 
work of Harvey, designed for his first edition of 
the Jerusalem Delivered. When this was on the eve 
of completion, a fire broke out at the printing- 
office, ‘‘the copies of Tasso were consumed, 
and the labours of years in an hour destroyed.” 
The beautiful volumes appeared at length in 
1824. ‘The best scholar among ‘a’ the 
Quakers,” says the Ettrick Shepherd in Noctes 
Ambrosianae, ‘is friend Wiffen, a capital trans- 
lator, Sir Walter tells me, o’ poets wi’ foreign 
tongues, sic as Tasso, and wi’ original vein, too, 
sir, which has produced, as I opine, some verra 
fine ones.” Jeremiah Wiffen died suddenly in 
his forty-third year, May 2, 1836. Benjamin 
B. Wiffen, ‘‘a small, pale, keen-eyed man, 
possessing a delicate organisation and an 
indomitable love of justice and truth,” will be 
always held in memory as the rescuer from 
oblivion of the writings of the early Spanish 
Reformers. He, too, was a maker of poetry, 
and in the present volume appears ‘“ The 
Quaker Squire,” a poem of considerable length, 
possessing a genuine modest worth. In 1838, 
after his brother’s death, Benjamin Wiffen 
retired from business. Through Mr. Forster he 
made the acquaintance of Don Luis de Usoz y 
Rio, a Spanish nobleman who devoted his leisure 
to literary and theological study. The grave, 
dark-complexioned [Spanish aristocrat and the 
pale, lean, earnest K:nglish man of business laid 
hand in hand and pledged themselves to the 
work of a lifetime. Of the Reformistas Antiguos 
Espajoles, twenty volumes have been printed ; 





some of these were recovered by the rare good 
fortune and keen intelligence of Wiffen’s book- 
hunting—book-hunting dignified by a definite 
and serious purpose. The story of the pursuit 
of his cherished little old volumes is told in an 
interesting chapter of Mr. Pattison’s biography. 
Benjamin Wiffen desired to ‘slip away un- 
observed”? from life, and it was so when he 
gently ceased to breathe and to toil in March 
1867. Some pleasant notices of a visit to 
Wordsworth and Southey, 1819, will be found 
in the Life of Jeremiah Wiffen, which comes 
from his daughter. Her work is done with 
love and reverence, but lacks skill in the literary 
handicraft. 


Memorials of Robert Smith Candlish, D.D. By 
William Wilson, D.D. With concluding chapter 
by Robert Rainy, D.D. (Edinburgh : A.andC. 
Black.) This biography will be found a some- 
what disappointing one by the general reader, 
and, we suspect also, by the special section of 
the public to which it has been addressed. The 
subject of it, who died a few years ago, must be 
remembered, even in England, as, if not a great 
Scotchman, a Scotch homme éminent, who, after 
Chalmers, played the leading part in the 
remarkable ecclesiastical movement which 
ended, in 1843, in the formation of the Free 
Church, was recognised as its chief contro- 
versialist from the first, and at his death was 
Principal of its most important theological 
college. Dr. Wilson, himself a prominent 
ecclesiastic, contemplates Dr. Candlish almost 
exclusively from his own point of view, as the 
active ‘‘ Evangelical,” as the restless champion 
of “ spiritual independence,” as the enthusiastic 
advocate of a union of his Church with the 
other leading Dissenting body in Scotland, 
which he did not live to see, and which, indeed, 
is not yet accomplished. Even as a contribution 
to the history of the Free Church, Dr. Wilson's 
book is not attractive. For example, his account 
of the actual secession in Edinburgh from 
the Establishment, in which the Free Church 
originated, is not nearly so picturesque as that 
given by another writer belonging to the same 
Church—Dr. Robert Buchanan, in his 7'’en Years’ 
Conflict. No doubt the book is filled to over- 
flowing with extracts from Dr. Candlish’s 
speeches, correspondence, &c., connected by 
little links of narrative—indeed, the ordinary 
reader will, we fear, come to the conclusion that 
its chief value lies in the fact that it is nine- 
tenths Candlish (and Rainy) and only one-tenth 
Wilson. But there is no historical art in it; 
especially is there no historical perspective. 
Besides, Dr. Candlish was more than an 
ecclesiastic—at least, he would have been more 
had circumstances allowed him to give a little 
more of himself to mankind and a little less to 
arid and acrid controversy. His portrait gives 
us the impression of a perfervid, hard-headed 
Scotchman, with all his native humour not 
driven out of him by wrangling in Church 
courts; and we are not therefore surprised to 
find him true, and tender, and buoyant in all 
domestic and social relations. Had Dr. Wilson 
given us more glimpses of his friend in private 
life—such glimpses as could evidently have 
been given by Dr. Rainy, the successor to 
Dr. Candlish’s positions as ecclesiastic and theo- 
logian, and author of the concludingchapter and 
final estimate—his biography would have been 
infinitely more readable. As things are, the 
first and last portions of the ‘‘ Memorials” 
are the best. In the first we have some in- 
formation about Candlish’s mother, originally 
Miss Smith, one of Burns’s “ belles of Mauch- 
line,” and distinguished for her ‘‘ wit,” which Dr. 
Wilson correctly interprets in this case as strong 
sense and sagacity. She was a truly strong- 
minded woman, who, after the death of her hus- 
band, a man of culture and brain-power, but 
physically weak, set to the work of educating her 
family and “ setting them out in life,” and with 





will and success. Before his death, too, some of 
Candlish’s best points, his essential kindliness 
and his humour, came out. Naturally of a 
quick temper, he knew his failing, and asked 
Elizabeth, his housemaid, to forgive him, because 
**T have often been sharp to you about my study 
fire.” Itis positively invigorating, too, to learn 
that, in spirit at least, the indomitable old 
om and disputant died ‘“‘ game” and in 

arness, saying to those assembled round his 
death-bed, ‘‘ if you were to set me in the pulpit, 
I still could make you hear on the deafest side 
of your heads.” 


Songs and Poems, from 1819 t0 1879. By J.R. 
Planché. (Chatto and Windus.) Mrs. Mack- 
arness has done well to collect these stray 
verses of her father’s. None of them, perhaps, 
are very exalted poetry. But the earlier ones, 
written in the heyday of Moore, show a remark- 
able faculty not of imitating, but of emulating 
that poet’s easy liquid measures and facile, grace. 
ful sentiment. Many of the later poems and 
songs are purely occasional, and they are often 
very slight. But they have this same pleasant, 
easy grace of which our fathers had the secret, and 
of which they have not bequeathed the secret to 
too many of their sons. We can be tremendously 
in earnest, and we can be tremendously funny, 
but not many of us can take things easily. 
Mr. Planché was of a generation which could 
still do this, and he did{it himself very well 
indeed. 

Lyrics and Elegies. By Charles Newton 
Scott. (Smith, Elder and Co.) We are very 
sorry to say that we are unable to discover an 
sign in this volume that Mr. Scott is a poet. It 
is a very little one, and its contents are un- 
pretentious, nor are they marked by any glaring 
absurdity. ‘Therefore we shall say no more 
about them. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. [Sayce‘thas started on a tour in the 
Levant, which will probably include Rhodes, 
Oyprus, and Phoenicia. He intends likewise 
to visit Dr. Schliemann, who is beginning his 
excavations at Orchomenos. 


Pror. C. T. Newton will give an extra 
lecture at University College, London, open to 
the public without payment or tickets, on Friday, 
December 3, at four p.m. ‘The subject will 
be the later period of archaic Greek sculpture. 


WE understand that Prof. Huxley has in the 
press a new volume of lectures and essays. It 
will include the recent address at Birmingham 
on “Science and Culture,” the lectures on 
‘‘Technical Education,” on “ Evolution,’ on 
“The Coming of Age of Darwinism, and 
several others. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are 
the publishers. 


Mr. EpmMunp W. GossE is preparing 4 
selection of the best English odes, from Spenser 
to Swinburne, with a critical and historical 
Preface. It will be published in the ‘ Parch- 
ment Library” of Messrs. C, Kegan Paul and 
Co. 

Mr. Frovpr’s work on “The Oxford 
Revival and its Leaders” will, we hear, first 
appear in the pages of Good Words. Its 
drawn up in the form of a series of letters © 
friend, the first of which, dealing with “ +° 
Church of England Fifty Years Ago,” will appa? 
in the January number. Others will follow ™ 
successive we peg of “The Trac- 
tarians,”’ ‘John Henry Newman, 
XC. and its Consequences,” ‘The Lives - 
the Saints,” &c. The personal details and out- 
spoken criticisms of these papers are certain 
arouse much interest. ee 

WE regret to announce that Mr. R. FH. Maj 
has Sean unpaid by ill-health to retire from 
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his post of Keeper of the Maps in the British 
Museum. Mr. Major entered the service of the 
Trustees in January 1844, and was appointed to 
the place which he has just resigned in 1867. 
He is well known as the author of Prince 
Henry, the Navigator; The Conquest of the 
Canary Islands, published by the Hakluyt 
Society ; and of several other books and pamph- 
lets on early voyages and discoveries. 


A NEW volume of poetry by the author of 
Olrig Grange, entitled Raban : or, Life-Splinters, 
will, we understand, be published immediately 
by Mr. Maclehose, publisher to the University 
of Glasgow. 


M. Francois LENORMANT is engaged in 
seeing through the press a work entitled Za 
Grande-Gréce, Paysages et Histoire. It is the 
result of the author’s tour in Southern Italy 
last year, the most striking results of which, 
from an archaeological point of view, were 
recorded in a series of articles published in the 
AcapEMy. M. Lenormant’s work, which will 
be by far the most complete ever written on the 
subject of this interesting district, will form 
three volumes, the first of which will be issued 
in a few weeks. 

Dr. INGLEBY is well forward with the Second 
Part of his Shakspere, the Man and the Book. 
It will be ready by March. 

WE understand that the Revised Version of 
the English New Testament will be issued 
in February next, and that a Companion to the 
Revised Version of the Enolish New Testament, 
by the Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., Professor 
of Humanity, St. Andrews, and member of 
the New Testament Company, will be published 
simultaneously by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co., explaining the reasons for the 
changes made in the Authorised Version. 


THE initial issue of the European edition of 
Harper's Magazine will contain—in addition to 
the new serial story by Thomas Hardy, “A 
Laodicean,” and that by an American writer, 
Miss Woolson—the first of a series of papers on 
“The English Lakes,” by M. D. Conway, with 
illustrations by E. A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons, 
an American and an English artist, beside 
many portraits; other illustrated papers on the 
city of Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, ‘ the 
Birmingham of America; ”’ on the Chinese New 
Year, &.; and, among general articles, a 
résumé of “Recent Movements in Women’s 
Education,” describing, among other efforts, the 
American ‘‘ Society for the Encouragement of 
Study at Home.” Among the contributors of 
verses are Rose Hawthorne Latbrop, daughter 
of the elder Hawthorne, and Dickens’s friend, 
James T. Fields. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, is 
about to publish The Book of Scotsmen, by 
Joseph Irving, author of Annals of our Time 
and the History of Dumbartonshire. This new 
work gives short but concise notices of Scots- 
men of the past as well as the present who have 
earned celebrity in arms, letters, arts, science, 
&c. The book does not pretend to give an 
exhaustive biography of anyone, but merely 
the place and date of birth and death of those 
no longer living, where educated, and in what 
spaere of work the person attained to eminence. 

f literary men it tells what books they pro- 
duced. Each person receives from a dozen to 
twenty lines, and the work thus forms a most 
handy and useful book of reference. 

. Tne following new volumes are announced 
in Messrs. Macmillan and Cos’. ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters” series, edited by Mr. John Morley:— 
Charles Dickens, by Prot. A. W. Ward; De 

Quincey, by Prof. Masson; and Charles Lamb, 
i the Rev. Alfred Ainger. Mr. Frederick 

yers’ Wordsworth will be published on 


/ecember 1; and Mr. Saintsbury’s Dryden is 
in the press, ' . 
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Mr. R. H. SHEPHERD’s Bibliography of 
Thackeray will be published shortly, uniform 
with his Bibliographies of Ruskin and Dickens, 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. The publisher will issue 
a limited number of large-paper copies, uniform 
with the édition de luxe of Thackeray, for the 
use of the subscribers to that work. 


THE new serial story in the Quiver, entitled 
‘«In Vanity and Vexation,” is from the pen of 
the popular author of ‘‘ Lost in the Winning,” 
a story which appeared a few years ago in the 
same magazine. 


WE are glad to find that, when Prof. Delius 
resigned his professorship at Bonn, his univer- 
sity would not let him go, but appointed him 
‘* Professor Honorarius.” In that capacity he 
is lecturing on Dante’s Divina Commedia this 
term, and will probably take Shakspere next 
term. He hopes, if possible, to come to 
England at Easter. 


TuHE Philological Society has held an extra 
meeting for the continuance of its spelling 
reform discussion this week, and has appointed 
Friday, January 28, 1881, for its final decision 
on the draft of the resolutions passed at its four 
preliminary meetings. 

M. Erurem Barysnor has published a com- 
plete translation of Byron’s Cain into the Rus- 
sian language. Fragments of this poem have 
already been rendered into Russian verse, but it 
is only of late that the censorship has with- 
drawn its veto on the reproduction of Lucifer’s 
monologues and other characteristically Byronic 
passages. The poet Kostomarof contributed to 
the Svietoch, in 1861, an excellent rendering of 
one scene. Portions of the poem were also 
translated by D. Minaief in 1867 and 1868; 
and Herbel’s edition of Byron’s works includes 
a full translation of Cain, exclusive of the 
passages to which exception had been taken by 
the Censor. 

Pror. Grauam BELL, the finventor of the 
Photophone, &c., will be present at the meeting 
of the Philological Society on Friday, December 
3, and will saya few words on the system of 
‘* Visible Speech”? invented by his father, Mr. 
Melville Bell, as it is now used in America, and 
will offer some suggestions as to its use by 
philologists here. 


Mr. Davip BoGveE will publish a facsimile 
reprint of the earliest edition of Delaune’s 
Angliae Metropolis; or, the Present State of 
London, a curious book, just two centuries 
old, showing the condition of the City of London 
under the later Stuart Sovereigns, and em- 
bodying much interesting matter relating to its 
government, companies, postal arrangements, 
watermen, carriers, &c.; with a chapter on 
“The New Lights.” The reprint will be edited 
by Mr. Edward Walford, M.A. 


Pror. PAut MEYER has paid another flying 
visit to London this week. He is to open his 
course of lectures at the Ecole des Chartes to- 
day. 

Messrs. W. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN 
will publish next week a new illustrated volume 
of verse, entitled Driyting, by Mr. Buchanan 
Reid, the well-known American poet. 


Messrs. Turst AnD BuAckKert will shortly 
publish a new novel by Mary C. Rowsell, 
author of Love Loyal, &c., entitled Jeannette, 
in three volumes. 


Tue first of Mr. Joseph Thomson's papers on 
“Central Africa,” to which we referred last 
week, will appear in Good Words for January, 
under the title ‘‘To Usambara and Back.’’ 


UNDER the title, H KAINH AIA@HKH xara 7a 
apxadtara avriypapa éxdobcion, & new edition of 
the Greek New Testament has been published 
by the Bible Society of Basle, in the shape of an 
octayo yolume of 693 pages. Its editors, Profs. 





Riggenbach and Stockmeyer, have endeavoured 
to give the original and most ancient text. They 
have, therefore, not copied the Textus Receptus, 
but have taken as their basis the text 
of the eighth edition of Tischendorf without 
slavishly following his various readings. Under 
the text they give a collection of readings from 
the older MSS., while the parallels are given in 
Greek in the margin. The new edition, which 
has been arranged at the request of Dr. Marulis, 
the director of some Christian institutions at 
Serres in Macedonia, is primarily dedicated to 
the Bible-reading Greeks in Greece and the 
Uttoman empire. Its price is only two marks. 


Pror. EpvarpD BoEHMER some time ago 
resigned his professorship at the University of 
Strassburg, in order to devote his whole time 
and energy to literary studies on the works of 
the Spanish Reformers. He has just published 
a Commentary by Juan de Valdés on “i Lvan- 
gelio segun San Mateo, from a MS. in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. This Codex was 
written in 1541, shortly before the death of 
Valdés, and belongs to the collection of the 
Emperor Maximilian II., to whom Validés dedi- 
cated his Commentary on the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. The work is written in an evan- 
gelical spirit, and is full of fine and deep obser- 
vations. Prof. Bohmer has also printed, in an 
editio princeps, the Salterio of Valdés, his 
Trataditos, and the Consideraciones, which 
are to be published shortly as a sequel to the 
Commentary on St. Matthew. 


Pror. F. A. Marcu, in an able raview of Mr. 
Furness’s admirable variorum edition of Lear 
in the Nation of November 4, has a good hint for 
the critics of Cordelia in dealing with her seem- 
ing harshness with her father in act I., sc. i, 


** When her father appeals to her. . . to say how 
much she loves him, she might be expected, if she 
could not speak, at least to look her love, and 
tenderly deplore her want of utterancy. But she 
defends herself sharply in her silence, ani com- 
mends her want as a virtue. She also roundly 
declares that she expects to love her husband, 1f 
she shall have one, and that she will not pretend 
to be wholly devoted to her father. Some of the 
critics expound these passages as showing that 
Cordelia had a spice of her tather’s temper. Ic 
does not seem to have occurred to any that she has 
already looked with love on one of her suitors ; 
but that would explain much, on better grounds 
than temper.” 

It would seem, then, that Cordelia, when think- 
ing of the King of France, was of lke mind 
with Rosalind when she met her fa‘her. 


‘*T met the Duke yesterday, and had much 
question with him: he asked me of what parentage 
I was: I told him, of as good as he: so he laughed 
and let me go. But what talk we of fathers, when 
there is such a man as Orlando?” 


Tue Early English Text Society’s books for 
this year are now ready, and will go out next 
week. They are, in the Original Series, Wicli/’s 
English Works hitherto unprinted, edited by F. D. 
Matthew (including all the known genuine 
works that Mr. T. Arnold left in MS.); The 
Blickling Homilies, A.D. 971, Part ILI., edited 
from the Marquis of Lothian’s unique MS. by 
Dr. Richard Morris, with an Index and Glossary 
of every occurrence of every word by Mr. 
William Payne and Mr. Edmund Brock; in the 
Extra Series, Mr. Sidney J. Herrtage’s editions 
from the unique MSS. of The Sege of Melayne, 
and Duke Rowlonde and Sir Ottuell of Spayne, 
with the Fragment of the Song of Rowland; and 
from the unique Caxton of 1485, Zhe Lyf of 
the Most Noble and Crysten Prynce, Charles the 
Gree, from the Frenchof Henri Polomier, Part I. 


THE Society’s;series of English Charlemagne 
Romances needs now only four numbers to 
complete it, and of these three are in the press. 
(1) The second part of Caxton’s Charles the Grete, 
which will be ready early in 1881, will contain 
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the remainder of the Ferumbras story, the duel 
of Roland and Ferragus, and the treason of 
Ganelon, with the battle of Roncesvalles, and 
the death of Roland, concluding with the death 
and burial of Charles; (2) Zhe Sowdone of 
Babylone, from the unique MS. of the late Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, edited, with a dissertation on 
tie whole of the Romances, by Dr. E. Haus- 
knecht, of Berlin; (3) the tale of Rauf Coilyear 
(Ralph the Collier), edited by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray and Prof. ‘Trautmann; (4) the 
romances of Roland and Vernagu, and Sir 
Otuel, fragments from the Auchinleck MS., 
edited by Mr. Herrtage. 


Messrs. TEUBNER, of Leipzig, announce 
Der riimische Staat und seine dffentlichen Ein- 
richtungen, by Dr. J. N. Madvig; the Asinaria 
of Plautus, edited by Goetz and Liwe; Cato’s 
De Agricultura and Varro’s Les Rusticae, Vol. I., 
edited by H. Keil; Manilii Astronomicon libri 
quinque, edited by M. Bechert; &c. 


Mr. Tennyson’s Dream of Fuir Women 
is to be published in an édition de luxe by 
Messrs. James R. Osgood and Oo., of New 
York, with forty illustrations by the first 
American artists. 


Mr. W. M. RosseErtt is to contribute a series 
of papers to the Allantic Monthly on ‘‘ The 
Wives of the Poets.” 


THe publications of the English Dialect 

Society for 1880 wilt be issued next week. 
They consist of A Glossury of Words in Use in 
Cornwall: I. West Cornwall, by Miss M. A. 
Courtney, 11. East Cornwall, by Thomas &, 
Couch; A Glossary of Words and Phrases in Use 
in Antrim and Down, by William Hugh Patter- 
son; An Early English IJlymn (Fifteenth 
Century), with a Phonetic Copy soon after, by 
F, J. Furnivall and A. J. Ellis, F.R.S.; and 
Old Country and Farming Words, gleaned from 
Agricultural Books, by James Britten. The 
first volume of the society’s publications for 
next year isalso nearly ready, and will be issued 
not later than the first week in January. It is 
The Dialect of Leicestershire, by Sebastian Evans, 
LL.D., and, besides a Glossary, contains 
chapters on the pronunciation, grammar, and 
literature of the dialect; place names, and 
the Domesday measurement; a list of local 
names, and some proverbial sayings and rhymes. 
The volume will be found especially interesting 
as illustrating the dialect used by George Eliot 
in Adam Bede, which is largely quoted in the 
course of the work. In his chapter on ‘‘ Litera- 
ture,” Dr. Evans says :— 
‘Bishop Latimer’s sermons abound in Leicester- 
shire phrases; and the works of Bishop Hall, 
Herrick, Cleaveland, the Beaumonts, the Burtons, 
and other Leicestershire authors are none of them 
wantivg in words and idioms smacking of the soil 
The author of the Anatomy of Melancholy seems, 
indeed, to have been rather proud of what he calls 
his ‘ Dorick dialect,’ and occasionally ventures on 
phrases and spellings which even in his own day 
must have seemed rather obtrusively provincial. 
None of the Leicestershire writers, however, are so 
rich in illustrations of the Leicestershire dialect as 
Shakspere and Drayton, while in our own time by 
far its best literary exponent is the Warwickshire 
author of Adam Bede and Middlemarch.” 


Mr. Ernest Myers has written to us 
making two complaints against the review by 
Mr. Monkhouse of his Defence of Lome, and 
other Poems, which appeared in the ACADEMY of 
the 13th inst. Mr. Ernest Myers states that 
the metre he has employed in the ‘‘ Defence of 
Rome” is not the same as that of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Hesperia” and ‘‘Song of the Stand- 
ard.” Mr. Monkhouse holds that it is, and that 
the variations of double, alternate, and triple 
rhymes, and other subtle artifices of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s lyrics do not affect the question. Mr. 
Myers also points out that it is to the Homeric 
hexameter, and not to the metre used by him, 
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that he attributes an ‘‘ unequalled combination 
of rapidity with dignity of movement.” 


WE have received Life and Society in America, 
by Samuel Phillips Day, first series, second 
edition (Newman and Co.); Zhe Story of the 
Diamond Necklace, by Henry Vizeteily, third 
edition, revised (Vizetelly and Co.); The Fireside 
Annual, The Day of Days Annual, and Home 
Words for Heart and Hearth, 1880, conducted 
by the Rey. C. Bullock (Hand and Heart Office) ; 
Nehemiah Nibbs’ Goose, by C. W. Bardsley 
(Hand and Heart Office); Our Folks: John 
Churchill's Letters Home, by Agnes Giberne 
(Hand and Heart Office); Anglican-Ritualism as 
seen by a Catholic and Foreigner, by Abbé P. 
Martin (Burns and Oates); Der Geist der 
Kénigin Katharine (Siegle); My Little Note Book 
of General and Bible Knowledge, by H. Fuller, 
revised edition (Houlston and Sons); The 
Doom of the Great City, by W. D. Hay, fortieth 
thousand (Newman and Co.); Lessons on the 
Life and Lpistles of St. Paul, by Elizabeth H. 
Green (Church of England Sunday School 
Institute); A Popular Handbook of Christian 
Evidences, by John Kennedy, Part I. (Sunday 
School Union) ; The Age of the Great Patriarchs 
from Adam to Jacob, by Robert Tuck, Vol. II. 
(Sunday School Union); Cicero’s De Senectute 
and De Amicitia, with Introductions and brief 
Notes for Use in Schools. by the late G. Long 
(Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co.) ; Alimin- 
delig Krigshistorie, af Didrik Schnitler, II. 
(Kristiania: Cammermeyer); The Path of the 
Just ; or, the Christian’s Pilgrimage to Glory, by 
R. W. Gosse (Kerby and Endean); L’ Hmprunt 
Don Miguel (1832) devant le Droit des Gens et 
U Histoire, 2m¢ édition (Paris: Chaix) ; Prevention 
of Defect, Deformity, and Disease, by J. C. 
Burnett, M.D. (Homoeopathic Publishing Com- 
pany); &e. | 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue November number of the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift contains an important article, by 
Prot. Tiele, on foreign elements in Greek 
mythology. Starting with a criticism of E. 
Curtius’s position with regard to mythologies, 
which is, according to him, too purely historical, 
he proceeds to sketch the outlines of the method 
which is needed to supplement the historical, 
illustrating it by two examples, viz.—the Greek 
myths of Aphrodite and Herakles. He concludes 
that not only Aphrodite, Venus, Freya, and the 
other Aryan goddesses of beauty and love, but 
the Egyptian goddess Hathor and the Semitic 
Istar and Ashterot-Ashéra, have sprung from a 
very old female deity, whose worship was general 
before the separation of Aryans, Semites, and 
Hamites, who received various forms, inde- 
pendently produced, in each family, and even 
in each people, but who everywhere exhibited 
the same characteristic features, beauty and 
love, luxuriousness and sensual pleasure. As 
for Herakles, he is essentially an Aryan, a 
Hellenic, god and hero; the foreign element is 
of quite subordinate importance. Dr. Meyboom 
concludes a fresh part of his examination of the 
testimony of Paul at Jerusalem with the con- 
fession of the obscurity of the subject, and the 
scanty light thrown upon it by Jewish litera- 
ture. The “testimony of Paul” really means 
to the author the relation between Jews and 
Christians in the second century. Prof. Tiele 
gives a warm welcome to M. Réville’s inau- 
gural lecture in the chair of the History of 
Religions at the Collége de France. 


Dr. GRAETZ’s Monatsschrift for October and 
November contains a variety of articles on 
Jewish subjects. Ascoli’s recent publication of 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew inscriptions from 
Jewish sepulchres in South Italy furnishes 
waterial for an interesting article by the editor. 


———=s 


the religious authorities in Palestine, who sent 
aréoroko from time to time to convey official 
directions and collect money for the mainte- 
nance of the Jewish patriarchate. Hebrew only 
by degrees made its way among the Italian 
Jewish population, who at first were for the 
most part ignorant of the sacred tongue, and 
mostly used Greek. The years are reckoned 
from the destruction of the Temple. Dr. Griitz 
also contributes some notices on the topography 
of Palestine derived from Talmudic sources. 
He points out (what is familiar to readers of 
Neubauer’s Géographie du Talmud—see p. 191 of 
that laborious summary) that there was a second 
Bethlehem in Galilee, and argues that “it was 
easy for harmonists to change the Galilean into 
the Judean, and so to find an evidence of 
Messiahship.” Dr. Griitz also points out that 
there were two different places called Migdal or 
Magdala, the one near Tiberias and surnamed 
Nunya (fish-town,=Tarichaea), the other near 
Gadara and called Gadara or Zabaya (famous 
for its warm baths). The latter being in Peraea 
did not, strictly speaking, belong to the Holy 
Land. The two are often confounded in the 
Talmud. 


THE Revue Historique for November has a 
valuable article by M. Tratchevsky on ‘‘ France 
and Germany under Louis XVI.” It is chiefly 
founded on the letters of the Comte de 
Vergennes, which are preserved in the French 
archives. But the great merit of the article is 
its clear réswmé of the political relations between 
France and Germany from the sixteenth century 
onwards. It is a genuine contribution to the 
political history of Europe during that period. 
M. Borély writes on the ‘‘ Foundation of the City 
of Havre.” 


THE Rivista Europea is to be greatly con- 
gratulated on beginning a new volume with 
improved paper and type, which now make it 
one of the most handsome of the periodicals of 
the present day. Its bibliographical section, 
however, is always slight and unsatisfactory—it 
is neither happy in its selection of foreign books 
for notice, nor adequate in its treatment of 
them. ‘The only original article which calls for 
attention is by Signor Bettrani, on the “ Topo- 
graphical Chart of Rome by Leonardo Bufalini,” 
made in 1551. The article is full of learned 
information about Rome in the sixteenth 
century. 


In the Revista de Ciencias Histéricas for 
October, Nanot Renart continues his historical 
studies on the ‘‘ Decadence of Catalonia.” The 
publication of an inedited ‘‘ History of the 
Counts of Empurias,”’ by J. Taverner, Bishop 
of Gerona at the beginning of the last century, 
is begun in this number. Two letters of the 
Padre I’. Fita, on Hebrew epitaphs of the four- 
teenth century found at Barcelona, are of great 
interest. Another, by Kafael Blasco, on the 
‘*Talayots”’ of Minorca, defends the view thui 
they are sepulchral monuments analogous to 
tumuli, in opposition to that of the editor that 
they were dwellings, and of others that they 
were simply watch-towers (atalayas). Under 
the heading “ TFlosculi,” Morel Fatio gives st 
account of certain MSS. relating to Catalonia, 
preserved in the Bibliothtque Nationale at 
Paris in the Collection Baluze; some of them, 
relating to apparitions, &c., must be very 
curious; others, relating to the last days ul 
Philip IL, &c., should be of historical value. 


SrupDENtTs of folk-lore will find variations 1 
Spanish, italian, Portuguese, and Gralliciau, 
with references to other languages, of a po; ular 
nursery tale, ‘“‘ Garbancito,” “‘ The Little Beau 
something after the fashion of cur ‘‘ House tia! 
Jack Built,” in La Enciclopedia of Seve 
for October 30. The same number contal:- « 





Among other results, it is noteworthy that the 





Jews in South Italy kept up a connexion with 


curious plea, by F. Barbado, for basing 
critical study of history on metaphysic-, + 
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-opposition to the whole tendency of modern 
science. 


THERE are several interesting articles in 
Le Livre for November. The opening paper 
.discusses the genuineness, or rather the falsity, 
of a certain cantique (of which there is no need 
to give any further description to ‘‘those who 
are there and those who are not,” if the famous 
phrase may be transferred from O'Rourke’s 
noble feast to the much nobler feast of French 
literature) attributed to Bussy Rabutin. Mdme. 
de Sévigné’s kinsman was unfortunately wit 
enough, and, we fear it must be added, black- 
guard enough, to have written it; but it is on 
the whole probable that M. Meaume, the author 
of the article, is right in his refusal to pass it as 
genuine. A second iateresting paper (to be 
followed by others) has for its subject a rather 
disreputable personage, known to book-lovers 
as one of their mystery, Jamet le Jeune. Then 
there is a paper worth reading on the chief 
curiosities in print and MS. of the Brussels 
Exhibition. This is illustrated by a chromo- 
lithograph of a binding in morocco of the mosaic 
style, which is rich enough, in all conscience, 
and in some respects admirably designed, but 
which we cannot help regarding as a monument 
chiefly of bad taste. These things, with a 
further portion for French readers of Mr. 
Blades’ tractate on ‘‘ Books and their Enemies ” 
make up, with the usual temporary matter, a 
very good number. 








OBITUARY. 


Sir ALEXANDER A. CockBuRN, who died on 
November 20, deserves some mention here, 
if only on the priuciple on which in France 
great statesmen and great orators are admitted 
mto the Académie. In the catalogue of the 
Lincoln’s Inn Library three books appear under 
his name. The first of these is entitled Cases 
of Controverted Llections, determined in the 
Eleventh Parliament ¢f the United Kingdom 
(1833), edited by him in conjunction with Mr. 
Rowe at a period of his life when barristers 
naturally turn to book-making. ‘The second is 
his Charge to the Grand Jury at the Old 
Bailey in the case of The Queen y. Nelson and 
Brand (1867), upon which he might well be 
content to rest his reputation as a criminal 
judge. The third is a treatise on Nationality ; 
or, the Law Relating to Subjects and Aliens, con- 
sidered with a View to Future Legislation (1869), 
which exemplifies his learning and originality 
in the subject of International Law. He pub- 
lished a great deal besides, either as official 
deliverances from the bench, or as controversial 
pamphlets in which he made his position as 
mouthpiece of the English common law known 
and felt. But in this place we are concerned 
rather with his characteristics as an orator and 
an author of English prose. Few men now 
living possessed a higher estimate of the capa- 
bilities of the language, or bestowed greater 
care upon all the products of his mind. 
Whether it was a charge, a summing-up, or a 
Judgment, a letter to the press or an after- 
dinner speech, all alike received from him a 
Polish that may be called classical. Inspired 
by the traditions of the distinguished office 
Which he held, he never allowed anything to 
Pass from his lips or from his pen that was not 
Worthy of the “ silver-tongaed Murray.” A 
thetorician and a scholar, in the old-fashioned 
a of both terms, he set before himself a 
ulshed standard of excellence, which willremain 
48a model of style for future ages. ‘The speeches 
Ms Erskine, as an advocate, have repeatedly 
ea published in a collected furm. We hope 
1s not too much to ask that Cockburn’s 
judicial utterances should also be collected, to 
‘ve, not only as a fragment of contemporary 
story, but as the one memorial which the man 
uself would have preferred. ‘To have sat 





habitually in the Queen’s Bench, and to hav® 
listened to Cockburn, was in itself a legal 
education. It is perhaps not inappropriate 
to recal to our readers that he had promised to 
publish in these pages the result of his re- 
searches into the question of the authorship 
of the Letters of Junius. His intellect was 
eminently adapted to the solution of such a 
problem. He had considered it deeply, and 
had studied the matter ot handwriting both by 
his own visits to the British Museum and at 
second hand through the investigations of an 
expert. The articles on this subject which he 
undertook for the ACADEMY grew under his 
hands, and threatened to become a substantial 
work on Junius and his ‘'imes. The self- 
imposed task was interrupted and repeat- 
edly postponed by the urgency of his official 
duties, but we believe that he has left‘behind 
him MSS. that the public will be gladto read 
upon a matter of perennial curiosity. 


THE town of Kelso has lost its most distin- 
guished man of letters. Mr. Thomas Tod 
Stoddart, whose name has been a household 
word among the anglers of Scotland for the 
last half-century, died in that town ou the 22nd 
inst. Kelso is just the spot for the home of a 
poet and an angler. Its situation on the left 
bank of the Tweed, at the point where the 
Teviot merges its waters in those of the larger 
stream, charms the tourist and takes captive the 
fisherman. Sir Walter Scott lived in a small 
house close to the town, and the poet of the 
Seasons was born within two miles of its limits. 
Half-a-century ago, less one year, Mr. Stoddart 
published a ‘necromaunt in three chimeras” 
on the strange subject otf the Lunacy or Death- 
wake, which brought down on his head some 
very severe strictures from Prof. Wilson in the 
pages of Blackwood. In his next work (Art of 
Angling as practised in Scotland, 1835) he met the 
athletic professor on kindred ground, and from 
that time Christopher North numbered him 
among his friends, and applauded the efforts of 
his pen. This was but the first of a long series 
of works on angling. ‘The names of its 
successors are Angling Reminiscences, published 
in 1837, and twice reprinted, Angler's Com- 
panion to the Rivers and Lochs of Scotland, 
which appeared in 1847, and ran into a second 
edition in 1853, and An Angler’s Rumbles and 
Songs, which was issued in 1566. In the same 
year Mr. Stoddart contributed a paper on the 
rambles by the Tweed to Mr. Choilmondeley 
Pennell’s volume of Fishing Gossip. Un- 
daunted by his failure in the fields of fancy, he 
published in 1839 a volume of Songs and Poems, 
and in 1873 returned to his first love with a 
series of Songs of the Season. Between these 
two dates he wrote a romance entitled Abel 
Massinger ; or, the Aeronaut. He was a valued 
contributor to these columns. Mr. Stoddart’s 
death will be regretted by a large circle ot 
friends and by the devotees of the rod in this 
country and in his own native land. He has left 
his autobiography ready for press. 


Many a Cambridge graduate will have read 
with regret the announcement of the death, at 
Pembroke Lodge, on the 18th inst., of the Rev. 
John Power, D.D., the Master of Pembroke 
College. For many years he took an active 
part in the administration of the university, and 
filled the post of Vice-Chancellor with much 
credit. He is generally believed to have been 
one of the four members of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society who compiled the Index 
to the Baker MSS. which once belonged to the 
Socius ejectus of St. John’s College. Dr. Power 
took much interest in the history of his univer- 
sity and the college over which he presided. No 
one ever appealed to him for information from 
its books or its distinguished graduates without 
finding a ready response. 


THE death is likewise announced of Karl 





‘than half her army. 





Friedrich Weitzmann, the well-known musical 
theorist. 








THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. 


Tue following extracts from private letters, 
written by an official who joined Wellington’s 
head-quarters at Brussels a short time before 
the Battle of Waterloo, have, it is believed, 
never yet seen the light. 

As will be inferred, the writer was engaged 
in a civil capacity, but was in a sufficiently high 
position to be in actual contact with the Duke, 
and thus had the opportunity of making the 
interesting personal observations here recorded. 


** Beuxelles, 6th June, 1815, 

‘You will perceive by the official report which I 
have just written and which will go to-day, that 
the Ducat has been fixed at 11.40. This is certainly 
a losing bargain; but the Dake talked of 11.3, and 
seemed much afraid of what he called ‘the Datch 
love of a shilling.’ The business was too urgent to 
admit of delay, and it was certainly very desir- 
able to secure the co-operation of this Government, 
which appears not to have the power of legalising 
this currency in strict form without the consent of 
the States, but will, I understand, issue a pro- 
clamation signifying its readiness to receive these 
Ducats, at the rate fixed by the Duke’s order, in 
payment of taxes, &c. We could none of us make 
out on what principle the Duke wanted to fix it at 

11.3. To say the truth, I rather suspect that he 
did not understand himself and meant 11.30. 

‘**T submit whether it might not be now desirable 
that the military chest should ia future be prin- 
cipally supplied with French money. This will, 
however, on the Duke’s principle, be of least 
consequence in France itself, for, when we were 
talkiay of the Florias, he concluded the conference 
with, ‘ Well, well, we'll defer that for the present ; 
and when we get into France I'll issue it at what I 
like.’ ” 

** Bruxelles, Friday, 9th June, 1815. 

‘*Your letter of the 2ud instant did not reach 
me till the 6th, after I had despatched mine of that 
date, from which, and from the official report, you 
will have learned our proceedings respecting the 
Ducats. 

‘*T thought it right to show your letter to the 
Duke on the following day, and to give him a copy 
of the paper containing the valuatiou of coins, He 
told me that he had just concluded a bargain with 
the Hanoverians, whom he had found the greatest 
Jews of all he had yet had to deal with, and that, 
as it was settled that they were, in part, to be paid 
here, he wished to receive some information as to 
the value of the Hanoverian Reichsthaler and Cassa- 
miinze in French francs. The commercial relations 
of Hanover are so inconsiderable that we have not 
been able to find any practical person on whom we 
could depend who is acquainted with Hanoverian 
money. We find, however, that the Hanoverian 
moneys are of two sorts—cash (i.e., Cassamiinze, 
which the Duke seems to have mistaken for a coin) 
and gold value.... I intend to make further 
attempts to check this calculation ... but in the 
meantime I wished you to be apprized of the 
present state of the business as it is possible that 
the Duke may not be under the necessity of 
deciding before we can receive an opinion from 
home. Of this, however, I have no means of 
judging, ani did not like to ask; for his Grace is 
certainly not fond of referring home, and, I thought, 
even received the communication of your letter a 
little drily. 

‘* You know how wisely close the Duke is about 
all his movements, but every symptom contirms me 
in thinking that Tuesday next will be our last post 
day from this place. 

**T should have mentioned that I have been told 
confidentially that the Duke has been obliged to 
consent to feed 150,000 Prussians for a month, the 
charge to be set against their subsidy. Their 
system of universal pillage is such that it kills the 
goose with golden eggs and creates desolation 
around them.” 

** Bruxelles, 19th Jane, 1815. 

**T cannot help writing two lines to congratulate 
and condole with you on the victory which Kngland 
has purchased for Kurope—at the expense of more 
i must not attempt to give 
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you any account of the battle, of which the Gazette 
will, I dare say, give us the first distinct informa- 
tion. I understand, however, that it throws every- 
thing which the Dake has before done into the 
shade. His personal exertions were, it seems, 
incredible, and certainly secured the success of the 
day, of which, at one time, everybody, except him- 
self, despaired. One of his aides-de-camp told me 
this morning that he took his position on a ridge 
from which he declared that he never would move 
—and never did move but in triumph. When 
Buonaparte headed an overwhelming charge, the 
Duke threw himself into the opposing square, by 
which it was successfully resisted. I mention these 
particulars because they are precisely what his 
despatches will not mention, and because I have 
them from an eye-witness. Everybody was killed 
or wounded about him; but he is happily unhurt. 
One is afraid to enquire after an acquaintance, the 
carnage has been so inexpressibly horrible. No 
words can do anything like justice to the valour of 
our people, who were literally almost smothered by 
the superior numbers of the French, who were 
themselves acharnés beyond all former example. 
Of this you will judge when I tell you that one of 
the prisoners has just now, opposite to this house, 
provoked a soldier to bayonet him by his cries of 
‘Vive ’Empereur.’ As well as can be judged, the 
French are supposed to have lost 180 pieces of 
cannon. 

““The day was at one time supposed to be so 
completely lost, and the French so thoroughly 
expected to make their appearance, that 
thought it prudent to despatch a part of the 
Department, with papers and some of our baggage, 
towards Antwerp, and have this morning sent after 
them to return.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov, 20, 1880. 

I am inclined to think that I have come across 
another bilingual Hittite inscription. Major 
A. P. di Cesnola has kindly allowed me to 
examine his very valuable collection of seals 
and other intaglios which he has discovered in 
Cyprus, and among these is one of great interest. 
It represents a huntsman, armed with a long 
spear, in the act of throwing it at the neck of a 
gazelle which is engaged in fighting with a 
hound. The spear is like that carried by the 
figures in the Hittite sculptures of Karabel and 
elsewhere, as well as on the bilingual boss of 
Tarkondemos, and the huntsman is represented 
as wearing boots with turned-up ends, Above 
the head of the hound, and in front of the face 
of the gazelle, are the two Cypriote characters, 
ya-po, perhaps “lapod; while on either side of 
the head of the huntsman are two hieroglyphs. 
That on the left side, towards which he is 
looking, is an out-stretched hand andarm. It 
may be intended for the Egyptian hieroglyph 
sep, but it is much more like the out-stretched 
hand in one of the inscriptions from Carchemish. 
The other hieroglyph may, indeed, possibly 
be a rude imitation of the Nilometer; but it 








actually resembles an arm and clenched hand 
drawn as in the Hittite texts, and grasping 
three reeds. 

The intaglios discovered by Major di Cesnola 
and his brother, Gen. di Cesnola, are a very 
important contribution to our knowledge of 
similar early work on the coasts of Asia Minor 
and in the neighbouring islands. The art is 
Babylonian in its origin, but cannot be derived 
immediately from Babylonian models, nor, so 
far as [can see, mediately from them through 
the Phoenicians. On the other hand, the 
engraved gems found in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo, and described by Mr. Boscawen, bear a 
striking resemblance to those of archaic Cypriote 
workmanship; and I have elsewhere pointed 
out that, whereas the art of Phoenicia drew its 
inspiration from Assyria and Egypt, the art of 
the Hittites, so far as we know it, is of early 
Babylonian origin. I should not be surprised, 
therefore, if the ancient engraved gems of 
Cyprus and the Levant turn out, like the 
Cypriote syllabary, to have been due to Hittite 
influence, or if similar gems are met with in the 
country lying between the Hittite settlements 
in the Bulgar Dagh and the coast of Kilikia 
opposite to Cyprus. A. H. Sayce. 








‘‘THE PATCH IS KIND ENOUGH; BUT A HUGE 
FEEDER” (‘‘ MERCHANT OF VENICE,” 
II. v. 46). 
Balliol College, Oxford : Nov. 20, 1850. 

If further proof be required to show that 
Shakspere has portrayed in Shylock the humane 
side of the Jewish character, the passage touch- 
ing Leah’s turquoise should be supplemented 
by the Jew’s remarks about Launcelot in the 
second act, to which, so far as I know, little 
attention has been called. The servant clown 
is there finally arranging with Jessica for her 
elopement, and she, by a series of barefaced 
falsehoods, is evading her father’s enquiries 
as to his business with her. Jessica declares 
that his words on parting with her are 
i ‘Farewell, mistress;’ nothing more;” and 
induces Shylock to believe that Launcelot is 
throughout merely paying her the ordinary 
courtesies of service. It can only be an 
appreciative kindliness of disposition, which 
certainly could not belong to a man always 
‘‘grinning with deadly malice” (as Shylock 
has often on and off the stage been represented), 
that can induce the Jew to reply “‘ V'he patch is 
kind enough,” and then to add, half blaming 
himself for having parted with a servant who 
shows such befitting respect to his beloved child, 
‘*but a huge feeder,” &c. Very effective are 
the first words of the speech in their pathos 
when we remember how very, very little 
Launcelot at the moment deserved them, or how 
they were suggested by the cruel deceptions of 
the Jew’s unworthy daughter. Introduced 
where they are in the play, they are in them- 
selves almost sufficient to prove that Shakspere 
saw in Shylock a man ‘more sinned against 
than sinning.” S. L. LEE. 








CAMOENS. 
Trieste: Nov. 20, 1880. 

In the Athenaewm of November 13 (No. 2768) 
I read as follows :—** With the one exception of 
Petrarch, no great poet depends upon his 
sonnets for his reputation.” The Portugues? 
declare that, had Camoens never written the 
Lusiad, his Sonnets would have immortalised 
him ; and they prefer many of his, espocially 
the ‘‘autobiographical,” to those of the lover 
of Laura. 

The reviewer pursues, ‘‘ Mr. Charles Tenny- 
eon . .. is the master sonnetteer of the present 
century... by virtue of his 341 sonnets 
against Petrarch’s 317, the most copious sine 
sonnets were.” The great edition of Camoens 
by Viscount Juromenha contains 352 sonnets, 
and possibly more will be found. 
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An English reviewer can hardly be expected 
tu know much about the Rhythmas (lyrics) of 
Camoens. Mr. J. J. Aubertin, translator of 
the Lusiad, is now printing his anthology, 
literally rendered ; and I have Englished every 
one of the 352. Camoens will, we hope, soon be 
as accessible as Petrarch to the ‘ English 
reader.” R. F. Burton. 








THE OXFORD PROFESSORIATE AND THE PRO- 
POSED STATUTES. 
Merton College, Oxford: Nov. 23, 1880. 

Your ‘‘ Oxford Letter ” of last week contains 

a few remarks on the proposed statutes for the 
Oxford professoriate which may possibly mis- 
lead the foreign reader who trusts to the 
generally scientific character of the ACADEMY. 
It is one thing to criticise the details of a 
measure, and quite another to represent them 
from a preconceived notion of what the pro- 
fessoriate ought or ought not to be; and the 
second course is the course adopted by your 
correspondent. When mistakes are so abund- 
ant, it is impossible to enumerate them all ; but 
one may take a few samples. (1) The drift of 
the proposed statutes is, according to Mr. 
Sayce, to limit the duty of a professor to the 
preparation for examination of those under- 
graduates for whom their college would rather 
not cater. The foundation for this may be 
sought, and sought in vain, in the statute by 
which the lectures of a professor on the subjects 
of his chair are open to all students who are 
members of the university. The suggestion 
about having an eye to examination, and the 
taunt thrown out at the colleges, are the inven- 
tion, and, I trust, the groundless invention, of 
your informant. (2) As to the constitution of 
the Councils of Faculty, Mr. Sayce somewhat 
inverts the order of things. These councils, 
which include all the professors in their depart- 
ment, and a number of elected members 
which cannot exceed, but may fall short of, 
the number of professorial ex-oficio members, 
will be far more likely to increase than to 
diminish the professorial influence in the uni- 
versity. They are expressly invested with the 
power of curtailing the extravagances of college 
tutors and lecturers, by excluding the contu- 
tumacious member from the comity of the 
educational staff. But over the professor, the 
council and the visitatorial board have no such 
hold. He may lecture unharmed on any sub- 
ject which he can show to be a bona fide part 
of the duties of his chair. A slight hold indeed 
they do retain ; if he persists, ‘‘ without reason- 
able justification,” in proposing to lecture in the 
unscasonable night or at such other times as 
make his prelections inaccessible, then the 
board may bring down penalties on his head ; 
aud some people would think them fairly justi- 
fiable, (3) Worse than all, the imaginary pro- 
fessor of your correspondent is to spend his 
whole time during the four terms of the aca- 
demical year in lecturing and giving private 
instruction. Most people know that the aca- 
demical year covers twenty-four weeks. The 
hew professorial term, as distinguished from 
this, consists of twenty-one weeks. During 
these twenty-one weeks, hygienically separated 
y three considerable intervals, the professor is 
to lecture at the rate of twice a week— forty-two 
ours per annum—that is, if he belongs to the 
etter-paid class, and twenty-eight hours if it is 
th lot to rank among the men of £500. Besides 
8, he is actually expected to give private expla- 
Ration on the subjects of his chair for an equal 
amount of time, and for this he may exact fees. 
howe during the twenty-one weeks over 
Which his work must be distributed, the hard- 
Navas professor of the first order is called on 
in teach for one hour a day during four days 
i each week. (4) Even this toilsome prospect, 
Owever, is not relieved by the hope of gain, 








The professor's income, says Mr. Sayce, has 
been set down at the “lowest possible mini- 
mum.” There are several ways of looking at 
this. Compared, in Oxford itself, with the 
incomes of most of the heads of the college 
boarding-houses, or with the professors of 
divinity, it is unfairly small; compared with 
those of the college tutors, it is both larger 
and accompanied with wider liberties, for I 
must presume to differ on this point from your 
correspondent. If one compares it with similar 
positions elsewhere, it is, to say the least, not 
inferior, and perhaps on the whole superior. 

The greatest grievance, however, of all is yet 
tocome. In all these proposals of the Com- 
missioners there is no word about research. 
There ought, it seems, to have been a clause 
among the rest, or rather perhaps there 
ought to have been one only and all-suffi- 
cient clause :—It shall be the duty of a pro- 
fessor to study the ‘‘ art or science” committed 
to his charge; to learn about it all that has 
been ascertained, and is to the professor still 
unknown; and to search for more, pushing 
out the boundaries of knowledge farther and 
farther for the world. Yet, if there be any 
professor who had not in some dim way become 
aware of that duty before, it may be doubted 
whether a statement by the Commissioners 
would have been to him more than ‘‘ sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” To those who urge 
that research or even learning is incompatible 
with the onerous conditions of instruction for 
four hours a-week during twenty-one weeks a- 
year, it may be said that teaching is one of the 
best touchstones for securing genuine research, 
and that they should take heart from Germany. 
It cannot be supposed that English professors 
are incapable of the tasks accomplished by their 
brethren in Berlin. If Mommsen, Zeller, Helm- 
holtz, and Virchow can write as they do, with an 
amount of lecture-work far exceeding that pro- 
posed by the Oxford University Commissioners, 
there is ground to hope that what has hitherto, 
not wholly through its own fault, been nearly 
the idlest professoriate in Christendom, will 
again, with a position of a real educational 
a make Oxford a power in the intellectual 
world. 

I cannot understand the drift of Mr. Sayce’s 
parting shot. If he seriously means to say that 
there are branches of knowledge in such an un- 
stable condition that a single long vacation may 
send their cherished ‘‘ facts” and theories to the 
limbo of vanities, and that therefore it would be 
impossible to predict even with approximate 
certainty what portions of them might safely be 
taught or even ventilated a twelvemonth after- 
ward, I can only pray that such topics may 
long remain outside the range of the professoriate 
—even the professoriate of the future. Itseems 
no grinding bondage even for a professor to 
state towards the end of one year what branches 
of his subject he proposes to touch upon in the 
course of the next. Ifa brand-new subject 
arises, nobody is likely to resent a lecture upon 
it, and I think one may promise the professor 
immunity even from the visitatorial board. 

It is possible to find fault with many details 
in the proposed statutes, and, if this were the 
proper place, to suggest modifications. But,the 
first duty of every well-wisher to Oxford and to 
knowledge is to recognise with pleasure an 
attempt, however imperfect, to give the pro- 
fessors a real voice and a predominant place in 
the educational system of the university, and to 
put them en rapport with the teachers who, 
however ignorantly, have hitherto conducted 
the education of our students. And—if one, 
though not a Commissioner, may prophesy—in 
the university of the next generation, while the 
heads of houses sit tranquilly reigning in their 
hostelries, and the professors rule the educa- 
tional world as gods of the younger clans, I see 
the tutors and lecturers doomed—though by 








what precise instrumentality is obscure—to 
insignificance and the place of assistants to the 
professoriate. But these things are on the knees 
of the gods; and no one seems to see how the 
enormous waste of teaching power in Oxford 
colleges is to be checked. W. WALLACE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 29,7 p.m. Actuaries: Presidential Address, 
by Mr. A. H. Bailey, 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Skeleton of the 
Horse,”’ by Mr. J. Marshall 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Some Points of Contact 
between the Scientific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and 
Porcelain,” II., by Prof. A. H. Church. 

Tvuxspay, Nov. 30, 8.30 p.m. Zoological: * On a Collection of 
Land and Fresh-water Shells from the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State,” and “Description of Three New 
Species of Land Shells from Cape Colony and Natal,’ by 
Mr. A. E, Craven; “On a Collection of Reptiles and 
Amphibians from Baluchistan, made by Dr. C. Duke,” by 
Prof. A. A. W. Hubrecht. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 1,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Super- 
ficial Muscles of Man,” I., by Mr. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Photophone,’’ by 

Prof. A. Graham Bell. 

8 p.m. Geological: On Remains of a Small Lizard 
from the Neocomian Rocks of the Island of Lesina in 
Dalmatia,” by Prof. H. G. Seeley; “On the Beds at 
Headon Hill and Colwell Bay in the Isle of Wight,” by 
Messrs. H. Keeping and E. B. Tawney. : 

8 p.m. British Archaeological Association: ‘ Ex- 
ploration of the Roman Station of Vinovium (Binches- 
ter),”’ by the Rev. Dr. Hoopell; “‘ Roman Remains at 
Nursling, Hants,” by Dr. Wake Smart. 

Tuurspay, December 2, 4.30 p.m. Royal. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “On an Erythraea New to 
England,” by Mr. Fredk. Townsend; **The Conifers of 
Japan,’’ by Dr. Maxwell Masters, 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Dec, 3,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Superficial 
Muscles of Man,’’ II., by Mr. J. Marshall, 

8 p.m. Philological: ‘*On Neuter Neo-Latin Sub- 
stantives,” by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte; “On Visible 
Speech,” by Prof. A. Graham Bell ; ‘‘ Some New Latin and 
Greek Derivations,’’ by Prof. J. P. Postgate. 





SCIENCE. 


Ideal Chemistry. By Sir B. C. Brodie, 
F.R.S. (Macmillan.) 


On the 3rd of May 1866, Sir B. Brodie read 
a paper before the Royal Society entitled 
“The Calculus of Chemical Operations : 
being a Method for the Investigation by Means 
of Symbols of the Laws of the Distribution of 
Weight in Chemical Change.” This, the first 
part of a much more extended memoir, 
occupies seventy-eight quarto pages in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and treats of the 
construction of chemical symbols. A little 
more than a year afterwards the author 
delivered a lecture before the Chemical Society, 
in which he gave, as far as was possible in the 
space of an hour, an abstract of his views ; and 
it is this which has now appeared in a separ- 
ate volume. The lecture is published now— 
thirteen years after its delivery—because the 
author believes that the views which it advo- 
cates will have a wider interest and be more 
fully appreciated than at the time when 
they were first promulgated. This applies 
especially to three topics which are important, 
and which have not been elsewhere discussed 
in the same manner—viz., (a) the application 
made of the symbol wy regarded as the 
chemical symbol; (+) the meaning to be 
assigned to the term “ideal element ;” and 
(c) the suggestion of the possible decomposi- 
tion of certain elements at the high tempera- 
ture of the sun, and of the existence in that 
luminary of the constituents of these elements 
in independent forms. 

Symbols, used in most remote periods by 
the Egyptians and Chaldaeans, were un- 
doubtedly first introduced into alchemy by 
the astrologers, who frequently professed 
both sciences, and who transferred both the 
names and the symbols erst given to the seven 
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planets to the seven metals. In the earliest 
Greek MSS. on Alchemy, now preserved in 
the Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris and in 
Vienna, we find a multitude of symbols. 
These were multiplied as the number of 
writers on alchemy and chemistry increased, 
and a century ago not only elements and com- 
pounds, but even instruments and operations, 
were designated by symbols. At the hands 
of Berzelius (1779-1848) the present sym- 
bolic system was introduced, and no essential 
improvement has been effected in it since, 
more than sixty years ago, it was first brought 
into notice. Neither, according to Sir B. 
Brodie, are we indebted to symbolic opera- 
tions for one single discovery, although the 
application of symbols to geometry and to 
mechanics led almost immediately to im- 
portant discoveries which, reacting upon the 
symbolic method, led to its amplification. 
But the chemical symbolic system is far less 
precise and definite than that which has been 
so successfully employed in geometry; no 
system of chemical notation has been uni- 
versally admitted or even uniformly inter- 
preted. 

Prof. Brodie has developed in his Ideal 
Chemistry a new method for the symbolic 
expression of the exact facts of chemistry by 
the employment of which these facts may be 
reasoned upon by a suitable mental process. 
His object is best described in the introduc- 
tion to the original Royal Society memoir. 


‘‘This method is quite independent of any 
atomic hypothesis as to the nature of the 
material world, and in it the symbol is placed 
in immediate relation with the fact,? being, 
indeed, its symbolic equivalent or expression. 
It does not, however, preclude or deny such an 
hypothesis; the question is not raised. This 
method may be regarded as a special applica- 
tion of the science of algebra, and in its con- 
struction I have been guided by the similar 
applications of that science to geometry, to 
probabilities, and to logic, to which it presents 
many curious and interesting analogies. In 
these branches of science the symbol is not a 
figure of the object, nor is any resemblance 
attempted between the symbol and the thing 
signified by it. The symbols which we shall 
have occasion to employ are of the same 
abstract character; they pretend to no re- 
semblance to any object in nature, and are 
simply to be regarded as arrangements ‘of 
marks which it is convenient to employ for the 
purposes of thought. The conditions to be 
satisfied by such a method are few and simple. 
It is only necessary that every symbol should 
be accurately defined ; that every arrangement 
of symbols should be limited by fixed rules of 
construction, the propriety of which can be 
demonstrated ; and that the symbolic processes 
employed should lead to results which}admit of 
interpretation.” 

After a lengthy Introduction, in which the 
above occurs, Prof. Brodie passes on to the 
consideration of various definitions, such as 
“‘ponderable matter,” “identical weights,” 
“simple weights,” “ units of space,” &c. The 
unit of a chemical substance is defined as 
that weight of the substance which, at 0° 
Centigrade and 760 millimetres pressure, 
and in the condition of a perfect gas, occupies 
a volume of 1,000 cubic centimetres. And 
this volume is termed the unit of space. 

The second section discusses the symbols 
of chemical operations; the symbols (+ and 
—) of operations by which groups are con- 





stituted ; the symbol (=) of identity ; of two 
weights collectively considered (2+), and 
of compound weights zy and *. ‘The symbol 
I. (section iii.) is selected as the symbol of 
the unit of space. Fundamental chemical 
equations and their development, especially 
the equations zy=«#+y and? =a#—y, 
form the subject of the next section. The 
symbols of simple weights are then given, 
together with a general method for discovering 
the prime factors of chemical symbols. 

The sixth section treats of the construction 
of chemical equations from the data afforded 
by experiment, and the following example is 
given:—Suppose we have ascertained by 
experiment that 3,000 cubic centimétres of 
chlorine and 2,000 ce. c. of ammonia have been 
converted into 6,000 ec. c. of hydrochloric acid 
and 1,000 c. ¢c. of nitrogen. According to 
the Berzelian equation 


we infer the identity of the ponderable matter 

of which the two sides of the equation respect- 

ively consist, and, putting 

¢, as the symbol of a unit of chlorine, 

1 * - ammonia, 

de ue - hydrochloric acid, 
3 - ” nitrogen, 

we assert this identity in the chemical equa- 


tion 
3h + 2h, = 6h, +45 

The seventh section discusses the expression 
of chemical symbols by means of prime factors 
in the actual system of chemical equations. 
The unit of hydrogen is assumed to consist 
of one simple weight, and is expressed hy one 
prime factor a, termed the modulus of the 
symbolic system. The construction of the 
symbols depends upon the solution in whole 
numbers of certain indeterminate equations. 
Some of the results are given below :— 


Prime factors. Relative weights. ? 
1 


. ° . . . 8 

. . ° . ~ 17°25 
: . . . . 65 
° . . ‘ . 15 

° ° . . » & 


Then oxygen becomes €?; water, ag; chlorine, 
ax’; hydrochloric acid, ax; nitrogen, av’ ; 
ammonia, av; and so on. 

The eighth and final section is devoted to 
certain apparent exceptions to the expression 
of chemical symbols by means of an integral 
number of prime factors, consistently with 
the assumption of the modulus a. 

There are confessedly many portions of 
Prof. Brodie’s elaborate memoir which carry 
us into the region of transcendentalism ; for 
example, when he speaks not only of the 
combination of matter with matter, but also 
of matter with space ; of hydrogen being con- 
structed by one operation, oxygen by two, 
and chlorine by three; and of the symbol of 
a simple weight not being necessarily the 
symbol of a real thing. Concerning these and 
many other abstruse points, we trust he will 
enlighten us hereafter. 

An interesting hypothesis concludes the 
lecture. We can well conceive that the simple 
forms of matter symbolised by a, €, v,¢, &c., 
may have existed in time and space. In re- 
mote ages the temperature of matter was higher 
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than it is now, and many things now com- 
pound possessed separate and uncombined 
existences. As the temperature began to fall, 
these things began to combine with each 
other, and to enter into new forms of exist- 
ence, and at this time perhaps water (a¢) and 
hydrochloric acid (ay) began to exist. 
Again, while the process of cooling continued, 
such substances as a,’ (chlorine), and av* (nitro- 
gen), when once formed, could never again be 
decomposed. ‘ We talk,” says Prof. Brodie, 
‘fof the elemental bodies as though they 
were existing things; but where are they? 
We have oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, certain 
metals, and certain bodies which we could 
specify, but what has become of the others? 
Where is hydrogen? Where is chlorine? 
Where is fluorine? Where are these things? 
They are locked up in combination in such a 
way that it is only within the last hundred 
years that the art of the chemist has revealed 
them to mankind.” 

If, for example, there had been more hydrogen 
in the world, no free oxygen would exist ; it 
would only exist stored up in water, which, a 
century ago, was believed to be an element. 
One of the nebulae examined by Dr. Miller 
and Mr. Huggins showed the spectrum of an 
intensely ignited gas, and in this spectrum 
they found but one of the lines of nitrogen. 
Where were the others? Does not this 
observation suggest that nitrogen is a com- 
pound, and that the line was due to one of the 
elements, perhaps v, which compose nitrogen ? 

G. F. RopWELu. 








SOME THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Bibliotheca Rabbinica. Eine Sammlung alter 
Midraschim zum ersten Male ins Deutsche 
iibertragen. Von Dr. Aug. Wiinsche. Erste 
und dritte Lieferungen—der Midrasch Kohelet. 
Zweite Lieferung—der Midrasch Bereschit 
Rabba (to chap. ili. 22). (Leipzig: Schulze.) 
That strange monument of the activity 
of the Jewish mind in the earlier cen- 
turies of the Christian era which has been 
handed down to us under the name of the 
Midrash Rabba has at length found a trans- 
lator; and the modern world will be able to 
form its own judgment of the merits and 
defects of the Rabbinical exegesis of those days 
by means of the highly characteristic specimens 
here rendered accessible. For, as Dr. Wiinsche 
remarks in his Introduction, the Midrash 
Rabba is, as it were, ‘‘a reservoir into 
which almost,the ;entire stream of ‘ Midrashic’ 
exposition has poured itself.” It is, i 
form, a sort of catena extending over 
the Pentateuch, and the five Megilloth 
(Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Ruth, and Esther), redacted in all probability by 
different hands and at different times: a verse, 
or portion of a verse, is cited, after which follow 
the comments or remarks founded upon it by 
various Rabbis. The contents of a work of 
this description, as will be readily understood, 
are of a most miscellaneous nature, though 
exhibiting generally a more or less marked 
didactic tendency, the chief aim being to bring 
out the supposed meaning of the text, whether 
by subtle inferences deduced from a comparison 
with other parts of scripture, or by parables, 
anecdotes, or fables, applying or inculcating the 
lessons which it contains, in a pointed form 
calculated to arrest the attention of the hearer. 
Discussions on orthographical peculiarities (se 
Gen. i. 1., ii. 4, 7) likewise occupy much space, 
We give two or three examples for the benefit 
of readers of the ACADEMY. On Gen. i. 26:— 

“‘ When Moses, in composing the law, came to thé 
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sentence Let us make man, he exclaimed, Lord of 
the Worlds, what an occasion art thou giving to the 
Heretics [Christians] to ~~ The Almighty 
replied, Let it be written : oso chooseth to err, 
let himerr. Hecontinued : Moses, shall I not cause 
great and small alike to be born of this man whom 
I create? If, then, the greater has ever to ask 
advice or permission of the smaller, and says, 
What need is there for me to do this? they can 
reply to him, Learn of thy Creator condescension ; 
for he created both the powers above and the 
powers below, and yet, when he was about to create 
man, he took counsel with his ministering angels.” 


Again, with reference to i. 3:— 


“The light, said R. Jehudah, was created before 
the world. It was like a king who wished to build 
a palace; but the place was dark, so what did he 
do? He lighted lanterns and lamps, that he might 
know where he should lay the foundations. Simi- 
larly, the light was created first. R. Nehemiah, 
on the other hand, said, The world was created 
first. It was like a king who built his palace, and 
then decked it with lanterns and lamps.” 


And on i. 31: *‘ A king of flesh and blood, said 
R. Johanan, builds a palace, and ‘views the upper 
chambers with one glance, and the lower 
chambers with another: the Almighty surveys 
his entire universe with a single glance.” The 
story of the death of Titus (p. 42) and various 
anecdotes of Hadrian are too long to quote; but 
the extracts given will sufficiently indicate the 
character and style of the exegesis. Seldom, if 
ever, appreciating the real value, or penetrating 
tothe real meaning, of Scripture, the Midrash 
Rabba is nevertheless of considerable im- 
portance historically. It is, for example, the 
source from which Rashi draws largely in his 
Oommentary on the Pentateuch. As he ex- 
pressly states, he is in the habit of adopting the 
more sober and literal expositions which it con- 
tains, and the point of his own comments is often 
difficult to understand except by referring to it. 
It reveals to us, moreover, the same phraseology, 
and we have in it frequently the same ideas 
and the same methods of instruction, which 
meet us in the New Testament; but when we 
have said this the resemblance between the two 
is practically exhausted; for we may search 
page after page in vain for an instance of the 
wisdom which shines in a single sentence of the 
Gospels, or for the power and practical good 
sense which make themselves felt in the 
Epistles. We have only to add that the transla- 
tion is very readable, and (so far as we have 
compared it with the original) fully worthy of 
Dr. Wiinsche’s reputation as a scholar. 


Studien dber die naturwissenschaftliche Kennt- 
nisse der Talmudister. Von Dr. Joseph Bergel. 
(Leipzig: Friedrich.) The scientific views ex- 
— by different Talmudic authorities are 

ere examined systematically, under the several 
heads of anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
zoology, chemistry, geology, physics, and 
astronomy, and the results compared with 
those which have been arrived at by scientific 
men at the present day. Various extra- 
ordinary opinions and questions will be found 
gtavely treated in Dr. Bergel’s pages., The 
entire subject, however, is one so widely 
Ttemoved from the interests of the general reader, 
that it will be sufficient to have recorded 
thus briefly the appearance of a treatise 
télating to it, which those who care to do so 
May procure and study for themselves, 


Die Spuren Al-Batlajisi’s in der Jiidischen 
cligionsphilosophie, nebst einer Ausgabe der 
He riiischen Uebersetzungen seiner ‘* Bildlichen 
Kreise.” Von Prof. Dr. David Kaufmann. 
(Budapest.) The Royal Hungarian Seminary 
‘or Rabbis in Budapest is an institution which, 
if not of great age, promises, by the learning 
and works of its teachers, soon to have—and 
of nvedly so—a good name beyond the confines 
to Hungary proper and the territories annexed 

her Crown. It is the custom of this seminary, 





as of other kindred institutions, to issue annually 
an account of its doings; which account is 
always preceded by some literary work of one of 
its professors. As the result of this custom we 
had one year (1877-78) an interesting octavo 
volume On the Agadic Literature of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud-Teachers (‘* Vie Agada der Baby- 
lonischen Amoriier”) by Dr. Bacher. Another 
year (1878-79) we had another interesting 
essay On the Mosaico-Talmudic Police Law 
(‘Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Polizeirecht”’) 
by Prof. Bloch. This year we have, by Dr. 
David Kaufmann, The Traces of Al-Batlajisi 
in Jewish Religious Philosophy, together with the 
Edition of the Hebrew Translation of his ‘* Cycles 
of Imagination” by R. Mosheh Ibn Tibbon, ete. 
Prof. Kaufmann is already favourably known 
to the learned world by his important book, 
Geschichte der Attributenlehre in der Jiidischen 
Religionsphilosophie (Gotha, 1877). This edition 
of Al-Batlajfisi forms an admirable sequel both 
to the editor’s last-named work and to the two 
volumes published by his colleagues. Dr. 
Kaufmann, we may add, is himself a very 
energetic man (and this we consider no small 
praise), who possesses the art of interesting 
others in his labours. He understands how to 
make others willing contributors to his work; 
so that, without having had originally a single 
MS. lying at any of the libraries in Budapest, 
his edition of Al-Batlajfisi is based on a col- 
lation of no less than eight MSS. in various 
European libraries (Cambridge, St. Petersburg, 
London, Munich, Oxford, and Paris). 

Ozar Ha-Sepharim (‘* Biicherschatz”’). Biblio- 
graphie der Gesammten Hebriiischen Literatur, 
mit Einschluss der Handschriften (bis 1863). 
Nach den Titeln alphabetisch geordnet von I. A. 
Benjacob. Hrsg. vom Sohne Jacob Benjacob. 
(Wilna.) Jewish literature is not poor in biblio- 
graphers. Even editors of literary works 
which claim no connexion, strictly speaking, 
with bibliography have, more or less, made 
contributions to this science. It is, therefore, 
no easy matter ‘‘to come after the kings” of 
bibliography—Wolf and De Rossi on the Chris- 
tian side, and Bass, Azulai, Zunz, Stein- 
schneider, Zedner, and Roest on the Jewish 
side—and to surpass them. And yet I. A. 
Benjacob (or rather his son, Jacob Benjacob) 
has done so in his Ozar Ha-Sepharim. This 
book contains in actual matter more than any 
of its predecessors. The reason is a very 
obvious one. Wolf had to rely almost entirely 
on the Oppenheim Library, which, however 
rich, was then still a private collection, and 
consisted mostly of printed books. De Rossi 
certainly had a large number of books, but 
these also were in a private collection only, and 
consisted chiefly of MSS. Bass gave an account 
of both printed and MS. works, but of a com- 
paratively small number only (chiefly from the 
collections of the Sepharadic Beth Hammidrash 
and of R. Mosheh Rephael de Aguilar, in 
Amsterdam). Azulai’s dictionary of Jewish 
learned men and their writings, however valu- 
able, is very sporadic, as the author was a 
bibliographer by mere inborn talent, and almost 
against his own will. Zunz is, no doubt, very pro- 
found, but his bibliographical notices are only 
subservient to other literature. Steinschneider 
had, on the whole, to fall back again upon the 
Oppenheim collection. Zedner, who com- 
manded an unprecedented number of books, is, 
although correct, not very instructive, on 
account of the restrictions under which he 
worked, so that his catalogue contains scarcely 
a remark beyond the information given in a 
sale-list. Roest, while a little more instructive, 
commanded a much smaller collection than 
Zedner or even Steinschneider (he described 
only the library of M. Rosenthal, of Hanover, 
afterwards of Amsterdam). Our editor, how- 
ever, collecting from all these men and books 





(the ground-work being Azulai’s Shem Hagge- 


dolim, with the additions made by the elder 
Benjacob), has brought together notices of 
seventeen thousand works. As even these do 
not exhaust Jewish literature, the editor has 
appealed (and not in vain, we are happy to say) 
to several bibliographers, great and small, to 
aid him in his work. Their researches will be 
published as a Supplement. Names like Zunz, 
Steinschneider, Schorr, Halberstam, Buber, 
Harkavy, and others are a guarantee that this 
Supplement will be of considerable value. 
Meanwhile, we most earnestly recommend the 
Ozar Ha-Sepharim just issued to the friends of 
Jewish literature. We do this the more 
willingly as the editor is not a rich man, and 
the printing of the valuable Supplement de- 
pends, to a great extent, upon the sale of the 
book just published. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Extracts from the diary of the late Dr. 
Ch. Rutenberg will be found in the recent 
numbers of the Geographische Blitter of the 
Bremen Geographical Society. Our readers will 
remember that Dr. Rutenberg was murdered on 
August 25, 1878, when about fifty miles to the 
eastward of Beravi, in Madagascar. The same 
periodical contains a paper on Polar explora- 
tions by Dr. Neumayer, the Director of the 
German Nautical Observatory. The author 
advocates the scientific and systematic ex- 
ploration of the Polar regions, which Lieut. 
Weyprecht was the first to propose, and which 
he maintains will yield more valuable results 
than expeditions sent out with a view of attain- 
ing high latitudes or discovering new countries. 


THE Rey. C. E. Moberly’s Geography of 
Southern Europe (Rivingtons) forms a sequel to 
the author’s Northern Europe, and deals with 
the Mediterranean and the countries bordering 
upon it, from the Iberian to the Balkan Penin- 
sula. The author has, upon the whole, dealt 
judiciously with his subject, and his little book 
is well worth reading. In connexion with 
Montenegro, he very appropriately reminds us 
that Cattaro was given to the Montenegrins in 
1814 to serve them as a port, but that sub- 
sequently this concession was cancelled, and a 
Russian pension of £4,700 substituted. Cattaro 
would certainly prove more acceptable to the 
Montenegrins than either Dulcigno or Antivari, 
but its surrender by Austria appears not even 
to have been suggested at Berlin. 


In the address which he delivered last Monday 
to a crowded meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Sir Bartle Frere urged the great 
value of temperate South Africa as a base for 
the exploration of the Central region, on the 
grounds of the general suitability of its climate 
for Europeans and the comparative ease with 
which the best point for crossing the Zambesi 
can be reached via Shoshong in the Bamangwato 
country. The main difficulty, he pointed out, 
in a northward journey was the unhealthy belt 
of country on both banks of the Zambesi, and 
by the route mentioned this would be reached 
in its narrowest part above the Victoria Falls. 
The adoption of Shoshong or some similar place 
as a base for operations would be advantageous, 
as the explorer could retire to it in case of 
illness, or to refit. Sir B. Frere further called 
attention to the useful geographical information 
to be obtained from and by the agency of 
traders and the numerous missionaries settled 
beyond the British frontier. Incidentally he 
also urged the necessity for a proper coast 
survey, and he announced that Mr. David Gill, 
the astronomer at the Cape, had prepared a 
scheme by which an accurate and much-needed 
survey of the colony might be carried out. 


More than two years ago, we believe, Capt. 
Cecchi and Signor Chiarini, two members of 





the Italian expedition to Shoa under the 
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Marchese Antinori, started on a somewhat 
venturesome journey to the Victoria Nyanza 
and the equatorial lake region generally. They 
had not got far on their road to Kaffa, when 
they were stopped and imprisoned in a small 
district said to be tributary to Shoa, and were 
entirely unable to communicate with the outer 
world. ‘The first news, received a few months 
back, and that sent with great difficulty, was 
the announcement of Signor Chiarini’s death. 
We are glad to learn that intelligence has just 
reached Italy that M. Bianchi, whose com- 
mercial mission to those regions we noticed 
some time back, has been at last successful in 
— Capt. Cecchi’s release, but no details 
ave yet been received. 


From the other side of Africa the Baptist 
Missionary Society have just received news of 
a murderous assault on two of their agents 
when engaged in an important journey of ex- 
a to the south of the Congo. The Rev. 

. 3. Comber, who has been stationed at San 
Salvador since July of last year, steadily 
maturing his plans for pushing through the 
unknown tract of country lying between that 
my and Stanley Pool above the first cataracts, 

ad started on his perilous journey, and, in 
company with Mr. Hartland, had been induced 
to visit the Makuta towns. Here they were 
savagely attacked and fired at. They managed 
to effect their escape, but in doing so both were 
injured, one receiving a somewhat serious bullet- 
wound. This unfortunate occurrence will, it 
may be feared, much delay the execution of the 
first portion of the extensive plan for exploring 
and civilising the natives of the Congo basin 
undertaken by the society with the aid of Mr. 
Arthington’s handsome donation. 


A NEW journey of exploration in the Sahara 
has just been undertaken by M. Leprovost and 
another French traveller. eir final start was 
made from Biskra, a day’s journey south of the 
Aures range, and they intended to visit Tug- 
gurt, the capital of Wad Bir, and Wargla, 
returning to Algiers by way of Laghuat. One 
of the principal objects of their expedition is to 
ascertain the practicability of boring artesian 
wells in the Sahara, which would materially 
aid the construction of the projected Trans- 
Sahara railway, as well as the future settlement 
of the region which would follow in its wake. 


THE Italian Government have promised to 
contribute the sum of 20,000 frs. in aid of the 
objects aimed at by the society formed for pro- 
moting commercial exploration in Africa. The 
society proposes first to establish an experi- 
mental factory at Bengazi, and then to despatch 
an expedition into the interior. 


AccoRDING to a telegram which has reached 
Alexandria, Dr. Matteucci has at last succeeded 
in traversing Wadai, but he would seem to have 
abandoned his intention of making for the West 
Coast, 28 he is stated to be going north to 
Tripoli. A letter of earlier date has been 
received in Italy from Lieut. Massari, who 
mentions that on September 4 the opposition of 
the Sultan of Dar Tama had been got over by 
the aid of the Egyptian Governor-General, and 
that the expedition was at once about to move 
westwards. 


Cou. PREJEVALSKY, according to a telegram 
received last week from Kiachta, may be ex- 
pected to arrive in St. Petersburg in January. 
Lhe collections he brings with him comprise 
specimens of 2,000 birds, 1,300 plants, and 
numerous mammalia and fish. 


Messrs. J. WURSTER AND Co., the geographi- 
cal publishers of Ziirich, have in the press a 
work entitled Aide-mémoire du Voyageur, by 
M. J. Kaltbrunner. It will contain general 
notes on mathematical, physical, and political 
geography, geology, biology, and anthropology 
for the use of travellers, students, and others, 





Wednesday, December 1, 


Dr. HARMAND, one of the secretaries of the 
French Geographical Society, who is best known 
by his journeys in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
has commenced a series of public lectures at 
Paris on the subject of French colonies. In 
the first two he dealt with Cochin-China and 
the various races found there. He does not 
intend to take the colonies in any particular 
geographical order, but after Indo-China he 
will probably take the settlements in West 
Africa, Oceania, Madagascar, Guiana, &c. The 
principal topics referred to in each lecture are 
geography, geology, climatology, anthropology 
and ethnography, fauna and flora, &c. The 
productions, industries, &c., of each colony will 
be noticed, and Dr. Harmand will be able to 
illustrate his remarks by the collections in the 
Colonial Museum, where the lectures are 
delivered. 


THE agents of the South American Missionary 
Society have been very active this year in their 
exploration of the unknown affluents of the 
Rio Purtis, one of the great tributaries of the 
Amazon. Some three months ago we referred 
to Mr. Resyek Polak’s journey, and now we 
learn that Mr. Duke, the chief of the station, 
has lately returned to Sio Pedro de Caxoeira 
from a visit to the Rivers Icumia and Mamuria. 
The experience of two days’ investigation of 
the former stream showed that the steam-launch 
could not then penetrate any farther without 
danger of being left high and dry in the forest 
until the rainy season. Mr. Duke afterwards 
ascended the Mamuria, and found many indica- 
tions that numbers of Indians of the Jamamady 
tribes occasionally visited its banks, but he was 
not successful in meeting with any of them, 
which was the great object of his journey. He 
spent eight days on the Mamuria, up which no 
European had hitherto been for more than a 
very few miles from its mouth. From the 
Mamuria he crossed the Puriis, and, going a 
short distance higher up, started overland to 
the Uajaraka Lake. After visiting the Pamarys 
here, he went partly by canoe through an 
iguarapé and partly overland to a place where 
some Ipurinas were cutting indiarubber, and 
saw one of their so-called Tuchavas, or chiefs. 
Mr. Duke intended during the summer to make 
a canoe voyage up the Mamuria, when he 
would, no doubt, get much farther up, and be 
successful in his search for the Jamamadys, 
who at that time go to fish in the river. These 
people are very retiring in their habits, and 
are believed to have settlements among the 
1 eg forests in which the Mamuria takes 
its rise. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Seals and Walruses of North America.— 
It is proposed to publish, in connexion with the 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
North-Western Territories, a systematic history 
of the North American mammalia. The scheme 
began some time ago with the publication of 
Dr. Coues’s memoir on the fur-bearing animals, 
and has recently been continued by the issue of 
a monograph by Mr. J. A. Allen on the 
Pinnipedia. The pinnipeds, or amphibious 
carnivora, include the walruses, the sea lions, 
the sea bears, and the seals. It happens that 
nearly all the species which occur north of the 
Equator are included in the American fauna, and 
thus Mr. Allen’s monograph is virtually a com- 
plete history of the pinnipeds of the Northern 
hemisphere. The economic phase of the sub- 
ject has not been neglected, and the author 
gives an excellent description of the Sealing 
industries of the world. 


Pror. GRAHAM BEtt has promised to read a 
paper before the Society of Arts upon his 
‘¢Photophone” at the ordinary meeting on 
As considerable 





interest is likely to attach to this paper, it iy 
announced that only members of the society 
can be admitted, and that they will be re- 
quired to provide themselves with special 
tickets issued for the occasion. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In tho Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 
(vol. xii., part i.) an Old-German Gospel and 
Epistle book is published for the first time, from 
a thirteenth-century MS. at Olmiitz, by Karl 
Stejskal. Holtzschansky, in a short paper 
entitled ‘‘Gahmuret’s Wappen,” discusses the 
question why Gahmuret in the Parzival should 
have a panther as his cognisance, and explains 
the fact by the consideration that Guiot was 
writing for Henry II., and took the panther, in 
all probability, from the royal arms of England. 
hedeer has an essay, directed mainly against 
San-Marte, on lay-confession (“Laienbeichte ”), 
as known to Wolfram. In the following number 
G. Schmidt publishes from the library at 
Halberstadt fragments of sermons, catechisms, 
and works on medicine and plants. The sermons 
and the works on plants are discussed at length 
by Zacher, who assigns the sermons to Berthold, 
and traces in a very interesting paper the 
fortunes of the Latin verses on botany bearing 
the name of Macer Floridus, and their relation 
to the mediaeval German handbooks. Thiele 
publishes for the first time three letters from 
Weisse and Nicolai to Eschenburg, com- 
municated to him by Herr Preuss, librarian 
of the public library at Detmold. 


Tue last number of the Hermes (vol. xv., 
part iii.) is an important one. Foremost among 
several excellent articles stands Mommsen’s 
essay on the ‘‘ Decree of Commodus for the 
Saltus Burunitanus.” This document was 
discovered by Dumartin at Suk el Khmis, on 
the road from Carthage to Bulla, and first 

rinted in the Revue Critique for January 1880. 

t throws much light on the position of the 
imperial colont in the second century A.D. 
Beside ‘this, there are papers by Dessau on 
‘Latin Inscriptions found at Cirta,” and by 
Reusch on ‘‘ The Second Volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum.” H. Droysen con- 
tinues his ‘‘ Epigraphische Miscellen,” and 
Kirchoff has a note on Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum 2603 e. The new papyrus fragment 
of a Greek historian, now in the Egyptian 
Museum at Berlin, is discussed by Blass, who 
inclines to assign it to Theopompus. K. J. 
Neumann, in a paper on ‘‘The Period em- 
braced by the Chronicle of Malalas, as given in 
the Oxford MSS.,” supports Mommsen’s theory 
that Malalas ended with the reign of Justinian. 
Olshausen discusses an Arabic inscription im 
the Venetian MS. (No. 516) of Ptolemy, coming 
to the conclusion that it refers to Arsliin, the 
Sultan of Du-lkadr, who was murdered in 1465. 
Ellis gives a description and collation of the 
ninth-century Bodleian MS. of the Ars Ama- 
toria, and Wirz a similar account of a frag- 
ment of an Aarau MS. of Juvenal, representing 
the Pithoean recension. Gustafsson reports 
upon a Naples MS., belonging to the mixed 
class, of Cicero’s De Finibus. In an essay on 
“The Elymaei of Polybius and Ptolemy,’ 
Olshausen argues that the name is really 
identical with that of Delem or Dilem. Notes 
on Cornificius are contributed by Thielmann, 
on Lycurgus by Thalheim, on Nonnvs by 
Tiedke, on Cicero by Lehmann, and by Kaibel 
(‘*Sententiarum Liber Primus’’) on the later 
Greek poets. 


In the Nachrichten of the Royal Scientific 
Society of Gittingen, Dr. Paul Haupt has 
published a very able and instructive article 
‘“*On a Dialect of the Sumerian Language. 
In this he shows that, besides the Accadian 


dialect spoken in Northern Babylonia before 
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the occupation of the country by the Semites, 
there was a second, oan | allied dialect spoken 
in Sumer or Southern Babylonia, which we 
must therefore term Sumerian. The chief 
differences between the two dialects are phonetic 
ones, Accadian g, d, and u, for instance, becom- 
ing m, ts, and e in Sumerian, though different 
words are also sometimes used in the two 
dialects to denote the same idea. The larger 
part of the bilingual texts we possess are 
written in the Northern or Accadian dialect, 
since they come from the libraries of Babylon, 
Agané, and other cities of Northern Babylonia ; 
but Dr. Haupt has also signalised a good 
many Sumerian texts which originally belonged 
to the cities of Southern Babylonia. In the 
latter the words are in great measure written 
phonetically instead of being expressed by ideo- 

aphs, as is usually the case in the Accadian 
Liomnenta. Since Sumerian m in the middle 
of a word became ng in Accadian, it is clear 
that the Hebrews learned the name of Shinar 
(=Sunger) in Babylon, and not in the district 
of Sumer itself. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Roya Asratic Socrery.—(Monday, Nov. 15.) 


Sm H. C. Rawutnson, K.C.B., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair.—Prof. Monier Williams, C.I.E., read 
a paper “ On Indian Theistic Reformers,” in which, 
after showing that Monotheism was not of recent 
growth in India, he traced the development of the 
modern Theistic churches there from Rammohun 
Roy, who formulated a system which may be de- 
scribed as Unitarianism based on Brihmanism, 
through his successor, Debendra Nath, who im- 
proved on Rammohun Roy’s work by founding the 
Adi Brahma Samaj, to Keshub Chunder Sen, 
who threw off, altogether, both Brihmanism and 
caste, and founded his new progressive Brihma 
Samaj in 1866. In his present eclectic form 
of Theism, composed (of Hinduism, Mohammed- 
anism, and Christianity, he teaches the worship 
of God under the character of a Supreme Mother. 
Some of his followers, offended with him chiefly for 
marrying his daughter, before she was fourteen, to 
the Maharaja of Kuch-Behar, have recently set up 
a new Theistic Church, called the Sadhirana 
Brahma Samaj, or Catholic Church of God. There 
are now more than 120 Theistic churches in different 
parts ofIndia, 


Numismatic Soctrry.—(Thursday, Nov. 18.) 
Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. ArthurJ. Evans, F.S.A., read a paper on 
“Some Recent Discoveries of Illyrian Coins,” the 
result of considerable personal researches in North 
Albania and Southern Dalmatia. From the 
mountains above Gusinje the author had obtained 
a small hoard of Illyrian coins, many of which 
Present types entirely new to numismatists. The 
most striking features of this find are an autonomous 
coin of Liesos, the modern Alessio, of which city 
n0 coins were hitherto known; coins of Skodra 
(Skutari d@’ Albania) struck under -Macedonian 
supremacy, and displaying the Macedonian shield 
and helmet as represented on coins of Philip V., 
With the legend SKOAPINON, and which throw a 
hew and unexpected light on an obscure passage of 
Illyrian history ; coins similar in all respects to the 
above, but with the name and title of King 
Genthios, the Gentius of Livy, captured by L. 
Anicius at Skodra in 168 3.c. ; and another equally 
hew variety of King Genthios’ coinage, bearing a 
thunderbolt on the reverse, and struck apparently 
at Lissos. The other coin of Lissos already alluded 
to presents on the obverse a goat as on coins of the 
uister colony of Dionysios the elder at Issa, and on 
the reverse, above and below a winged thunderbolt, 
AISZ(Q]TAN in clear letters. From the site of the 
ld Illyrian city of Rhizon, the refuge of the pirate 
queen Teuta, at present represented by the small 
town of Risano in the Bocche di Cattaro, the 
author had himself picked up in the course of his 
fxcavations a series of unpublished coins which 
Now a8 it were, the sequel to those discovered in 

orth Albania, Among these are two autonomous 


known, and, beside a number of types of the un- 
known Illyrian Prince Ballaeos, coins of apparently 
a successor of that King, reading MYN, and 
interesting from the fact that the heads on the 
obverse are copied from the familiar representations 
of Pallas, Libertas, and Virtus on Roman Consular 
denarii.—The Rev. Canon Pownall, F.S.A., read a 
paper on the shillings of Edward VI., in which he 
strove to prove that some among them of base 
metal, bearing the same mint-marks as some of 
Henry VIII.’s Irish coins, and being moreover 
identical in date with the fine silver money then 
current in England, are in fact the Irish currency 
of Edward VI., against the adulteration of which 
all Ireland was then indignantly exclaiming. 








FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 


In the Schools of Modern Art in Germany 
(Seeley and Co.) Mr. Beayington Atkinson has 
furnished us with his most substantial contribu- 
tion to critical knowledge. The modern German 
school need not have particular attractions for 
us to enable us to discover in the portly volume 
before us much good material which cannot but 
be the result of many years’ accumulation on 
the part of the writer. In truth, however, the 
popular English knowledge of modern German 
art (or, for the matter of that, of the older 
German art) is of the slightest kind. Most 
people have heard of Overbeck and of Cornelius, 
and have met with agreeable genre pictures from 
German hands in some of our minor exhibitions. 
But no such general knowledge exists of German 
art as is to be found, widespread, though 
superficial, of contemporary French painting. 
It may be urged that there is little need for 
such a general knowledge, so much of German 
art being the more or less direct result of the 
art of other lands—its genre subjects due to the 
inspiration of France or England, and its more 
ambitious effort the consequence of Italian 
triumphs. In this rejoinder there is indeed a 
measure of truth, yet the activities of the 
German schools of art are sufficiently great and 
varied to warrant a writer in devoting his study 
especially to their manifestations, and this Mr. 
Atkinson has done with sincere interest and 
continuous patience. We owe him thanks for 
his labour. He discourses with impartiality 
and with knowledge of men as utterly divided 
as Cornelius and Ferdinand Heilbuth, and is 
equally at home in the studios of Munich and 
of Diisseldorf. For it is essentially de prés that 
Mr. Atkinson has studied these things; his 
knowledge is personal knowledge. Moreover, 
he can treat, when need be, of the men them- 
selves as well as of their works. Several 
deceased masters, and some living ones, are 
graphically sketched for us in these pages, the 
writer’s boldness of suggestion with regard to 
life and character—as in the case of Hans 
Makart, the South-German Rubens or Veronese 
—being tempered by discretion. The arrange- 

ment of the work is geographical, but chronology 
is not forgotten; thus we are instructed, to 
begin with, of ‘‘the rise in Rome ”—the first 
efforts of Overbeck and Cornelius to revive 
classic or religious art. Much of it, no 
doubt, was failure; some of their work 

was barren; but the failure, so far as it 
was failure, was at least interesting and edify- 

ing. From Rome we pass to Munich; King 

Ludwig is importing German masters from 

Italy into Bavaria. Thence we proceed to 

Diisseldorf, which has a school of its own, 

sufficiently individual, though uninspired. 

Next we are taken to Berlin. Central Germany 


follows; and Austria, where art is warmest 
and most vital, concludes the journey. It is 
curious to note the profundity of the gulf that 
separates the art of Overbeck, with its religious 
aspiration and its ascetic theories, from the art 
of masters now popular in Austria, with their 





Soins of Rhizon itself, of which no coins were 


points of detail it is easy to differ from Mr. 


Atkinson’s estimates. He seems to us, for 
example, very considerably to overrate the 
achievement of Cornelius with The Last Judg- 
ment. Is The Last Judgment of Cornelius really 
anything more than an echo of a greater and 
more illustrious master? ‘‘ It is much,” says 
the writer of the volume before us, ‘‘ almost to 
have succeeded in a sphere where Michael Angelo 
failed; but may it not be true that in such 
exalted labour as Cornelius attempted there is 
no room for any success short of a complete 
one? To “almost succeed” may be the same 
as to almost fail. It is not, however, in his 
estimate of the importance of modern German 
art that we intend to follow Mr. Atkinson, 
either to ae with or to demur to his con- 
clusions. We allow gladly the service he renders 
to knowledge by the production of this large 
and widespreading volume, which, handsomely 
illustrated and otherwise acceptable to the eye, 
contains much of the matter the writer has 
been accumulating in study and putting forth, 
piece by piece, in the periodicals during the 
last twenty years. The record of work now 
before us is of a most substantial nature. 


Polychrome Meisterwerke der Monumentalen 
Kunst in Italien is the title of a magnificent 
work that has been brought out in numbers by 
the firm of Baumgiirtner, of Leipzig. The pic- 
tures are accompanied by explanatory text b 
H. Kohler, translated into four languages, for it 
is hoped that this work will have a world-wide 
interest. The monumental works depicted are : 
—San Giovanni in Fonte, Ravenna; San 
Miniato presso Firenze; La Capella Palatina 
in Palermo; Il Duomo di Orvieto; La Cappella 
Sistina nel Vaticano, Roma; Camera della 
Segnatura in Roma; Stanza d’ Eliodoro in 
Roma; Le Loggie di Rafaele nel Vaticano; 
San Pietro in ma; La Libreria in Siena; 
Loggia nel Palazzo Doria in Genova; and Sala 
del Collegio nel Palazzo Ducale in Venezia. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tus exhibition, filled with small pictures of 
landscape and genre, very few of which are not 
skilful in execution and pleasant to the eye, is 
like a little backwater of art. Everything, or 
nearly everything, is pretty and quiet; there 
are no large glaring canvases to disturb the 
sight, no efforts of great ambition to distract 
the reason, no flowers of eccentric genius to 
puzzle the critical faculty—all is restful and 
comprehensible without effort, and the visitor 
can wander at will from little picture to little 
picture, sure of variety within certain limits 
and pleasure of a true but unexciting sort. So 
many of the pictures are so tiny and hung so 
close to the ground that it needs the eyes and 
back of a botanist to investigate carefully the 
lowest tiers; but the patience of the collector 
will be rewarded when he comes upon such un- 
common little specimens as Mr. B. H. Nicholls’ 
Fruitseller (47) with her red umbrella, Mrs, 
Gosse’s Fort Beauregard, Besangon, or Mr. F. D 
Hardy’s Highland Cares (69). 

In comparison with a number of such minute 
canvases Mr. Heywood Hardy’s Old Squire's 
Favourite (157) looks quite a large picture at the 
end of the room ; and Mrs. Koberwein Terrell’s 
In Maiden Meditation (253), although but a 
slight lady, looks down upon her smaller sisters 
like the most sweet and refined of giantesses. 
The majority of the pictures are, however, not 
remarkable for minuteness either of area or 
scale, but, like ordinary inhabitants of the dwarf 
world of cabinet painting, preserve a mean 
proportion between the two extremes. Among 
these will be found some very choice specimens 
of well-known skill. Mr. Leslie has never been 
more dexterous and charming than in his two 
pretty girls, Cherry Ripe and Apple Dumplings 





On 


secular tendencies and luxurious pursuits, 
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making pastry in the kitchen, and out of whose 
commonplace surroundings—pie-crust, rolling- 
pins, cheap crockery, and wooden dressers—the 
artist has managed to concoct dishes of line and 
colour nice enough to satisfy an epicure. Mr. 
Marks is not less delightful or less thoroughly 
artistic in a different way in his figure of a 
mediaeval poet in red tunic and trunk hose 
who is Studying Impromptu (211) sub tegmine 
fagi. It is difficult to know which to admire 
most—the richness of his colour or the dryness 
of his humour. Firm is the flesh and twink- 
ling the eye of his Miller of Dee (221); but 
the face, though full as it should be of noncha- 
lance and good-nature, is perhaps suggestive 
rather of the old soldier than the grinder of 
flour. His smile is not born of the ‘‘ murmur- 
ing sounds” of wheel and water. To the same 
class of art belong Mr. C. W. Nichol’s humorous 
and highly finished studies (22 and 259) and 
Mr. Cotman’s(89 and 257). _M. Léon Lhermitte, 
in his two contributions, Ze Déjedner (200), a 
breakfast scene in a peasant’s cottage, and Le 
Calvaire de Mont St.-Pére (190), is at his best, 
tender and poetical in feeling, faultless in tone, 
and perfect within his severely limited scale of 
colour. Simple, almost commonplace, as the 
latter is in subject, with its uneven lines of gray- 
walled and red-roofed cottages, its tree and 
stone cross, and its gray sky, there is no picture 
on the walls which is more satisfying to the 
mind and eye—a painted poem of indefinable 
charm, 

A very different artistic impulse has led Mr. 
Hamilton Maccullum to study for us so carefully 
and draw and paint so finely his group of bare- 
legged boys watching the Luring of a Tide-left 
Conger (75) from its haunt under a rock in a 
pool on the sunny shore. The different attitudes 
and expressions of suspense are natural and 
unforced ; and the ripple made by the line, half 
in broad sunlight and half in the shadow of 
the rock, is very cleverly done. Consummate 
in its way, both in expression and rendering of 
texture, is Mr. Burgess’ pretty Spanish Lady 
(61); it is also one of a good many little pictures 
here, such as M. Villitres’ (117), which are 
remarkable for their beauty of colour. Remark- 
able for this and other attractive qualities is Mr. 
Waterhouse’s Flower Stall (336). 

Mr. McWhirter’s A Summer Storm—Venice 
(255) is a picture to be thankful for, as it 
shows us in a novel light the well-known 
view of the Doge’s Palace, &c., as seen from 
the Canal. It has a black cloud overhead 
and a gray cloud behind, bringing out the 
pink walls of the palace, and throwing their 
reflections and the white reflections of the 

ouses to the right into sunless water, richly 
shot with purple and green. His Thunderstorm 
on the Grand Prairie (107) also shows a search 
after unhackneyed effects, and an effort to 
grapple with difficult atmospheric phenomena. 
its truth must be taken on trust; but any 
yachtsman can vouch for that of Mr. Overend’s 
L'owing Home (386) (a masterly study of moon. 
light and mist on an oily sea), which looks 
equally strange at first sight. 

While the pictures already mentioned appear 
to me to contain mostjof the more remarkable, 
I have left unnoticed many—such as Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson’s beautifuljHaven of Rest (105)—which 
sustain a well-earned reputation; and many 
by less celebrated hands—as Mrs. Florence 
Martin’s Nuremberg (413) and Mr. E. N. Down- 
ard’s Couple of Cheesetasters (451)—which add 
to the interest and variety of the exhibition. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this collec- 
tion contains no tale of love, not even the 
ordinary lovers in a boat; no scene of hate, not 
even a duel; no picture of contemporary 
‘society ;” and that nature is generally 


ainted carefully, but with little emotion. 
r. Rooke’s melancholy maiden closing a 


very refined sentiment. Thoroughly in char- 
acter with the general spirit of the exhi- 
bition are the clever and affectionate studies 
of animals in terra-cotta by Miss Alice Chaplin 
and Miss Hannah Barlow. The only work 
that threatens any disturbance of the pulse 
is Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s Study of a Head. 
This, with its elevated beauty and distinction, 
seems almost as much out of place here as a 
goddess at a flower-show. 

Cosmo MonxKHOUSE. 








NOTES FROM FLORENCE. 

Florence: Nov. 17, 1880. 
On Sunday last an exhibition of ancient art 
was opened under the auspices of the Societd 
Donatello in the Refectory of the ex-Convent 
of S. Croce and two adjoining rooms. The 
Refectory, from its large size and noble pro- 
portions, is admirably adapted for the exhibition 
of the admirable series of tapestries which has 
been got together. Of these the finest are those 
representing the story of Adam and Eve, which 
have been brought out from their comparatively 
narrow surroundings in the galleries of the 
Pitti Palace. The designer is unknown, but 
they were undoubtedly executed at Brussels for 
the Medici, and are first mentioned in the 
archives of that family in 1553. In a small 
adjoining chamber is exhibited a splendid 
Flemish arras of the} fifteenth century, repre- 
senting a marriage. In the midst of the Re- 
fectory, in table cases which permit of their 
minute examination, are no less than 4514 
drawings and designs of various masters from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. Among 
them are specimens by Donatello, Giorgione, 
the Caracci, and Michelangelo. Thereis a large 
number of studies of animal life of great vigour 
by Stefano della Bella. The English visitor 
will be interested in a series of miniatures of 
the Stuart family, including the Chevalier 
Charles Edward and the Cardinal Duke of 
York. 

With the new monstrosity obstructing the 
way at Temple Bar and robbing the noble 
pile of the Law Courts of the broad pavement 
which was so needful to give effect to their 
grand proportions, it perhaps ill becomes an 
Englishman to speak of vandalism committed 
in other countries. One cannot, however, help 
mourning over the destruction which is going 
on in the exquisite Giardino Pubblico in Milan, 
where hundreds of trees and shrubs have been 
cut down and much space curtailed to make 
room for the hideous sheds of the forthcoming 
art exhibition in that city, which all the while 
had been far better placed in the vast open space 
of the Piazza @’ Armi. 

GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A DESORIPTIVE account of the Roman villa 
recently discovered at Brading, by Mr. Cor- 
nelius Nicholson, F.S.A., will be published 
shortly, with illustrations from photographs, 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


WE understand that the whole of the third 
edition of Mr. Hamerton’s Ltching and Etchers 
has been subscribed for by the trade in ad- 
vance of publication. The edition was limited 
to 1,000 copies, and will never be reproduced in 
its present form or with the same illustrations. 


WE have received from Messrs. Tilley and 
Co., Talbot Road, Bayswater, M. Léon Riche- 
ton’s etched portrait of Mr. Spurgeon. It is 
from life, and is not an inferior example of the 
art of etching, albeit rather needlessly sombre— 
as if Rembrandt had inspired the artist, and the 
artist had exaggerated the master’s character- 
istics. The good, simple, and homely face of the 





ability ; and the work, having a modest share of 
artistic success, is, by its subject, perfectly 
guaranteed from commercial failure. 


THE exhibition of pictures organised by 
Messrs. B. Rodmand and Oo. at Belfast has 
brought forth much local talent. The pictures 
are mostly by Irish artists, and many of them 
are of considerable merit. It is thought that 
Belfast may become a centre for the arts in 
Treland. 


THE next winter exhibition of the Royal 
Academy bids fair to be more than usually 
interesting. Mr. Hope, Lord Carnarvon, and 
Lord Cowper have promised, it is said, the best 
pictures from their collections, and these alone 
would make a good exhibition. Beside the 
paintings, there will also be exhibited in one of 
the rooms a large collection of Flaxman’s 
drawings, including those purchased by the 
Royal Academy and those belonging to the 
Flaxman Gallery in University College. 


THE Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
propose exhibiting a selection of the works of 
their late member, Mr. Dodgson, at their forth- 
coming winter exhibition. 


Ir is announced that the Loggia del Bigallo, 
Florence, is about to suffer restoration; and, to 
go no farther than the neighbouring Duomo, 
we know what restoration means at Florence, 
It is to be hoped that Italians opposed to this 
reckless desecration of ancient art, who are now 
both numerous and influential, will look to this 
matter. 


Tue Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, 
Herr von Puttkamer, has, on the motion of 
the Central Direction of the Archaeological 
Institute and of the Academy of Sciences, 
given orders for a special survey of Athens and 
its environs. The pecuniary means for this 
operation have been granted by the Minister. 
The plain of Athens has been already surveyed, 
and the maps of it are just appearing. At the 
present time, the survey of the country is being 
extended to the east of Athens, as the whole 
east coast of Attica, despite its importance in 
the history of Greece, has hitherto remained 
nearly unknown to students of Greek history. 
This autumn, a member of the Prussian 
General Staff, whose head, Count Moltke, 
takes a very lively interest in these labours, is 
to start for Athens in order to undertake the 
triangulation of the eastern parts of Attica from 
Cape Sunium to Oropos. 


A siicutT fire broke out at the Louvre last 
week, but was promptly extinguished. There 
have been two or three alarms of this sort at the 
Louvre lately, and yet the Government think 
of installing another branch of the Administra- 
tion within its walls. In the present case the 
museum of drawings was immediately above 
the seat of the fire, so that had this happened at 
midnight, instead of midday, there is no telling 
what harm might have been done. 


Tue death is announced, at the age of eighty- 
seven, of the historical painter Léon Cogniet. 
He was a pupil of Guérin, and pria de Rome in 
1817. He first won an undoubted success 10 
1845, by his picture of Tintoretto painting his 
Dead Daughter. His best works, however, were 
in portraiture, and among them may be met- 
tioned {portraits of Marshal Maison, Louis- 
Philippe in his youth, Guérin, and M. de 
Crillon. There is a well-known portrait of the 
deceased painter by M. Bonnat. 

Tue famous Salle du Jeu de Paume. at 
Versailles is to “be utilised as an historical 
museum. 

THE St. Mark’s, Venice, Committee have just 
issued the following Report :— 

“The nature of the works which have recently 
been executed in Venice, in the way of restoration 
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exist there, has been such as to raise a very strong 
and general feeling that something ought to be done 
to stay, if possible, their further course. Thirty 
years ago the Fondaco dei Turchi was decayed and 
neglected, but so much original work still existed 
as to give it high value as a veritable monument of 
ancient art. The church of Sta. Maria at Murano 
—second only in interest to the Fondaco dei Turchi 
—was similarly untouched. Since that day the 
Fondaco has been rebuilt, and nothing of its old 
structure remains save a few beautiful capitals ; 
and Sta. Maria at Murano has been so restored that 
its fagade has lost almost all its charm of colour ; so 
that whereas then everyone could go, and did go, 
to these two noble buildings to study their archi- 
tecture, now no one cares to do so, for there is no 
longer an authentic record to be examined, and no 
longer a lovely piece of ancient coloured architec- 
tural decoration to be admired or studied. During 
the same time the renowned basilica of St. Mark 
has suffered in various parts from the same kind of 
treatment. The northern facade of the nave was 
refaced several years ago ; the southern facade has 
quite recently been treated in the same way; a 
considerable portion of the old pavement has been 
renewed, and the old mosaics of the baptistery have 
been similarly, almost entirely, replaced by new 
works, which are but just completed; and every 
one of these restorations has been done in such a 
way as to make the new work unlike the old work, 
and wanting in nearly all the qualities which gave 
it interest. 

“The distress which these restorations had 
caused to many lovers of ancient art for some time 
past found vent last year, when it seemed that the 
west front was to be dealt with in the same way ; 
and an urgent memorial, most  influentially 
supported, was sent from hence to the Italian 
authorities, praying for a reconsideration of the 
works in progress or contemplated. Most fortu- 
nately, it seems, for the moment at any rate, to 
have been successful ; or to have been sent just at 
the time that Italian opinion on the subject was 
changing. 

“This protest was made because it was felt that, 
while the Italian authorities were spending large 
sums of money with a genuine desire to render 
service to art, there was an unhappy certainty that 
the works, if completed in the way in which they 
had been so far conducted, could end in nothing 
less than the destruction of almost all the artistic, 
historical, and architectural value of the most 
precious monument of its period in Europe. 

“The more the recent restorations at St. Mark’s 
are examined, the more clearly does it appear that 
those who are responsible for their execution had 
quite determined to carry them further in the same 
spirit. It is impossible to doubt, for instance, from 
the evidence of the portion already executed at the 
south-west angle, that the architect who has just 
rebuilt the southern front of the nave contemplated 
rebuilding the western front also, and on new 
lines ; while the mosaicists would undoubtedly be 
ready to carry on their works on pavement, and 
ceilings, and walls, with precisely the same justifi- 
cation as before. This being the case, and 
recognising the widespread and extraordinary love 
for this great church among educated men of all 
countries, specially among students of art, and the 
teal and profoundly sad sensation which has been 
produced among them by these restorations, it is 
felt that the only course open to those who wish to 
prevent such a calamity as the completion of such 
works would certainly be is to join themselves 

gether in a committee, with the sole object of 
Using all possible means for the preservation of the 
genuine character of St. Mark’s. The exceptional 
nature of the danger seems to justify what is no 
doubt an exceptional proceeding. The object will 

to use every means for promoting a sympathetic 
Co-operation with those numerous and influential 
Italians who hold the same views. 
“The committee, individually and as a body, 
ing actuated by the most cordial and friendly 
feelings towards the Italian nation, extreme care 
Will be taken to act as delicately as possible, by 
friendly representations, and with every determina- 
ion not to wound any national susceptibilities, or 
rng exception to what are plainly necessary 

Ts, 


Hall conference on the subject was held at the 
of the Society of Arts on the 3lstof May, and 


a committee was then appointed with power to add 
to their number. The committee now appeal to all 
those who sympathise with their object to join them. 
It is of great importance that when they venture to 
speak they should do so in the name of a large body 
of those most entitled to give an opinion, and 
therefore most likely to be listened to on such a 
subject ; and the Honorary Secretary [Mr. Henry 
Wallis, 9 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.] will 
most gladly receive the names of all who may be 
disposed to join them in their endeavours.” 








THE STAGE. 
EDWIN BOOTH. 
Mr. Epwin Booru, in the opinion of many, 
is better made for Richelieu than for Hamlet. 
To our mind he shows in both much the 
same qualities, and we cannot agree that his 
deficiencies are less perceptible in the part 
which is the less profound. It has been 
argued—and very ingeniously—that the 
greater satisfaction which the public seem 
to have in the performance of Richelieu than 
in that of Hamlet as Mr. Booth gives it them 
is due to the fact that whatever is artificial 
and obviously mannered in the artist clashes 
least with an obviously mannered and artificial 
play. We should hold, rather, that seeming 
naturalness—apparent spontaneity—in the 
actor is all the more requisite when the piece 
approaches Nature but remotely. Richelieu is 
neither highly real nor highly poetic; all the 
more, then, a delicate hand, and a hand of 
genius, is required to make it seem to us either 
true or romantic. It is the breath of life that 
has to be breathed into it ; and it is not because 
an actor is artificial that he can give vitality 
to moribund work. Mr. Booth’s performance 
of Richelieu is interesting and almost satis- 
factory, not because he is a little mannered, 
but because he is extremely intelligent. All 
his qualities are brought to bear upon the 
performance—and he has great qualities. 
One thing—call it what we will—* genius,” 
“electrical power,” the “cela,” presque 
inexprimable which is in all work of art that 
moves us profoundly—one thing is lacking 
to it. 

Physically Mr. Booth has every kind of 
advantage, so that his exhibition of the 
character is entirely picturesque. He has 
mental gifts that enable him to enter into the 
fullest comprehension of the character he 
assumes. But somehow the performance has 
more the air of a criticism than a creation; 
it elucidates the author, it does not inform 
him. It is a pleasing and finished critical 
study. 

We said that physically Mr. Booth had 
every kind of advantage. Height and lithe- 
ness of figure, expressive hands, a fine head, 
with features delicate, yet decided, and facial 
mobility to a degree not often seen—these 
are substantial assistances, and the skill of 
the practised actor has taught him precisely 
how to use them. His voice is flexible and 
at need powerful; there is sweetness in it, 
bitterness and dryness too. He manages his 
organ with complete art; veils it, for instance, 
during the greater part of the performance 
of Richelieu with the chronic bronchial cold 
of a sexagenarian—does this, if anything, 
a little too much and too visibly. And every 
phase of the character he has carefully com- 
prehended. The paternal affection for Julie 
de Mortemar is hinted at in that restrained 











will allow. The hard jesting with her lover, 
De Mauprat—a jesting that ends in kindness 
—is adequately given, and the sly satire and 
the senile admiration for Marion de Lorme 
and the dominating devotion to the welfare 
of France. The satire and cynicism, though 
well understood, do not, it is true, receive 
that full effect which a contemporary actor 
—Mr. Irving—gives to them. Seemingly 
the temperament of the performer counts 
for something in this—Mr. Irving’s relish 
for human weakness, his genial and amused 
observation of it, gives great piquancy to 
passages of satire in the parts in which he 
acts. Mr. Booth, it may be, is more habit- 
ually dignified—as dignity is generally under- 
stood. But admirable and accomplished as is 
his art, we cannot, thus far, find it moving. 
It is always thoughtful, but yet visibly 
theatrical. Crowded with touches which 
reveal a complete understanding of the 
requirements of the scene, it is not rich in 
touches which reveal keen studies from the 
life. All is done duly; but the moments are 
few in which you are tempted to believe that 
the theatre has vanished, and that it is actual 
history that is before you. You do not often 
say of the delivery of a phrase, or of a 
passing gesture, that that would have been 
thus exactly had you been living through 
the scene. The performance is deeply in- 
telligent, almost faultlessly correct, splendidly 
regular. What is it that you want and have 
not got ? 

While to the Richelieu of Mr. Booth very 
much praise may be given, there is little to 
be said in favour of the cast generally. Mr. 
Gooch might conceivably have done far 
better. There is no need to introduce into 
the performances in which the famous 
American takes part the detestable system 
here still so much in vogue of giving us on 
the stage one man and a crowd of puppets. 
Nor, indeed, at the Princess’s are things quite 
so bad as this. Mr. Edmund Leathes pre- 
sents us with a fair Louis the Thirteenth. Mr. 
Ryder is an entertaining as well as a discreet 
Joseph the Capuchin, Richelieu’s confidant. 
One or two other players have merit. Miss 
Temple exercises the proper fascination in 
virtue of which Marion is a successful spy 
and a worthy recipient of Richelieu’s gold. 
Miss Gerard is an ingenuous Julie, but not 
quite a satisfactory one. Because Julie in the 
play is tender, passive, somewhat characterless, 
the part is generally assigned to an agreeable- 
looking young woman, who is not encouraged 
to make display of any substantial art. But 
for the very reason that the part is singularly 
lacking in colour and vivacity, it should be 
assigned to an actress spontaneously vivacious. 
The deficiencies in the creation, such as it is, 
of the author should be made good by the 
character of the interpreter. That which is 
true of the play as a whole—and we called 
attention to it at the beginning—is true of a 
particular part. Miss Gerard is attractive and 
intelligent. It is no reproach to her to say 
that she was not born to atone for the senti- 
mentality and the feebleness of Lord Lytton 
in his youth. Far more serious deficiencies 
than any she exhibits are apparent in one or 
two of the performers, whom it is a charity 
not toname. The pronunciation, not of the 





fashion which is all that the author’s dialogue 


French language in general, but of the par- 
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ticular word most constantly recurring— 
Richelieu—is ludicrous. “ Rishloo” is not 
the fashion in which the great Cardinal’s name 
is uttered in the nineteenth century, nor 1s 
there any reason to suppose that it was thus 
uttered in the seventeenth. Again, the 
bearing and intonation of at least one actor is 
grotesquely amusing. There is a performer 
who offers us—albeit unconsciously—almost 
as good a caricature of Mr. Irving as that 
which, through the skill of Mr. Royce, enter- 
tains the town at the Gaiety. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Or the performance of the new farcical comedy 
at the Criterion, adapted by Mr. Albery from 
the German, and produced two or three nights 
ago, we shall next week be able to speak. 


MpME. MopJeska’s next character in London 
is apparently to be that of Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
The choice seems likely to prove a wise one. 
The part, like the Polish actress’s first part in 
London—that of the heroine of the Dame 
aux Camélias—is one in which her difficulties 
of accent will be less a drawback than in many 
pieces they would necessarily be. 


THE visit of the Meiningen theatrical company 
to London is at length formally announced. 


Mop.iiE. SARAH BERNHARDT is under engage- 
ment to re-appear in London in June next. 
Her performances in the United States continue 
to be among the chief events of the day. 


Don Juan Junior is the name of the burlesque 
now performed nightly at the Royalty Theatre, 
which, with pardonable licence, announces itself 
as the ‘‘ ancestral home of burlesque,” in virtue, 
probably, of the success of Ixvion there about 
fifteen years ago. But the Royalty’s strict 
claim to the title, ‘‘ the ancestral home of bur- 
lesque,” might fairly be disputed by the Strand, 
where, longer ago than fifteen years, one of the 
best comic actresses of our day—Mrs. Bancroft 
—was charming audiences in the earlier ex- 
travaganzas of Mr. Byron. Nay more, even the 
Lyceum Theatre, if any failure in its more 
legitimate ambitions drove it back upon the 
credit of its earlier aspirations, might lay 
claim to the title. It was at the Lyceum 
that Mdme. Vestris made burlesque elegant and 
extravaganza graceful. But be that as it may, 
no one doubts that the Royalty has succeeded of 
late in identifying itself with the order of bur- 
lesque most popular at the present day. Don 
Juan Junior is not bad of its kind, and it is 
very well acted. To begin with, there is Mr. 
Edward Righton with his full rich voice ;and 
unctuous humour—a comedian who is always 
on the best of all possibie terms with himself 
and with the public. Then there is Miss Emma 
Ritter, who lends to the performance whatever it 
possesses of refinement. There is Miss Kate 
Lawler, who sings a comic song as well as any- 
body, and trills a music hall ditty—the burlesque 
of the day seeks its inspiration in music hall 
ditties—with as much good taste as the material 
is capable of. She is, moreover, distinctly 
spirited. Furthermore, there is a_ sufficient 
bevy of less known performers who, in a sense, 
adorn the stage, and whose presence justifies the 
performance in the eyes of the theatre’s most 
substantial patrons. There are pieces and 
pieces. It is conceivable that Don Juan Junior, 
with its army of chorus singers and /igurantes, 
might not be among those first recommended 
for performance for the public edification did we 
possess a subsidised theatre. But on the prin- 

ciple laid down by an eminent authority, who 
claims that a theatrical manager is little but a 
‘* licensed dealer in short skirts,” there is every 





productions as that now visible in Dean Street. 
The eminent authority has himself proved that 
these things pay. It would be Quixotic to sug- 
gest that any other form of entertainment 
should take their place. Among burlesques of 
the day, Don Juan Junior is as good as another. 


From the West of England there is reported 
the possible advent of a new actress of tragedy. 
At the fashionable little theatre of Torquay, 
the performance of a young actress, Miss 
Latham, as Lady Macbeth, is spoken of by the 
local papers with unwonted enthusiasm. 


Mrs. BATEMAN is gradually making it ‘‘ the 
thing” to go to New Sadler’s Wells, and certainly 
nothing could be more provocative of public 
interest in the theatrical doings of Clerkenwell 
and the New River head than the series of 
legitimate performances to which for some time 
Mrs. Bateman has been devoting herself and the 
strength of her company. The Road to Ruin— 
Holcroft’s admirable comedy, well enough 
played at the Vaudeville six or seven years ago 
—is, while we write, the latest of Mrs. Bateman’s 
revivals. It is not the least successful, for, 
while the cast is generally complete and bears 
evidence of careful choice, the part of young 
Dornton is played by Mr. Charles Warner with 
all the dash and spirit and seeming impetuosity 
which distinguished his acting of it several 
years since, and it is played now with added 
discretion. Miss Isabel Bateman, too, does 
skilfully as Sophia—not a good part, and a part 
in which Miss Amy Fawsitt, who had till then 
done brilliantly at the Vaudeville, first began to 
fail. It has been objected to Miss Bateman’s 
performance, in certain quarters, that she ex- 
aggerates what is hoydenish in the character. 
But Sophia is nothing if not hoydenish ; and it 
is at least a proof of rare versatility and variety 
in an actress that one week she should be too 
sentimental for Zhe Lady of Lyons, and another 
too hoydenish for Sophia in The Road to Ruin. 
We have heard of some victories which are as 
bad as defeats. There are also, it seems, defeats 
which are as good as victories. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Mr. CuaRLes HALLE’s name will be associated 
in an indelible manner with the posthumous 
rehabilitation of the French composer, Hector 
Berlioz. The Damnation de Faust was given for 
the third time (in complete form) in London, at 
St. James’s Hall, last Saturday, and the very 
large audience assembled proved that public 
curiosity is beginning to be aroused in this 
matter, and the success of Faust will doubtless 
be the signal for the production of some other 
compositions by this hitherto neglected genius. 
His published works are few in number, but 
of great importance. It is to be hoped that 
we shall soon hear the beautiful trilogie 
sacrée, L’Enfance du Christ, and his three-act 
opera, Benvenuto Cellini, which was given only 
once at Covent Garden in 1853, under the direc- 
tion of thecomposer. The performance of Faust 
last Saturday was very good, but certainly not 
equal to those given in London last May. We 
missed the volume of tone and enthusiasm of 
the Manchester choir—replaced on this occasion 
by London singers. Miss Mary Davies was 
again the Margaret and Mr. Lloyd the Faust ; 
Mr. Pyatt took the part of Brander, while Mr. 
Santley distinguished himself as Mephistopheles. 
Mr. Hallé conducted with great energy and 
ability, and must have been pleased with the 
cordial reception given to him at the close of 
the evening. We do not propose to speak in 
detail of the performance, but must just mention 
the magnificent rendering by the orchestra of the 
three tone-pictures—the “* Hungarian March,” 
the “Ballet of Sylphs,” and the “Dance of 


Will-o’-the-Wisps.” Faust will be repeated 
on Saturday, December 11. 

Berlioz wrote an opera entitled Les Troyens, 
The second part, ‘‘ Les Troyens 4 Carthage,” was 
performed twenty times at the Théatre Lyrique 
in 1863; the first part, ‘‘ La Prise de Troie,” 
has never been given. At the Crystal Palace 
last Saturday Mr. Manns produced the “ Pas 
des Lutteurs” and the ‘‘ Marche triomphale” 
from this first part. They are both interesting 
specimens of Berlioz’ music, but not particu- 
larly striking. It is, however, difficult to judge 
of the value of pieces detached from a work, 
Mdme. Frickenhaus made her first appearance 
at the Crystal Palace, and gave a very good per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Serenade und Allegro 
Giojoso (op. 43). She has excellent fingers, and 
plays with taste and finish. 

Mr. Eugene d’Albert (Queen’s Scholar, 
National Musical Training School, and pupil, 
we believe, of Herr Pauer) made his début at 
the Monday Popular Concert on November 22, 
He played Schumann’s Etudes symphoniques for 
pianoforte alone. Mr. d’Albert, who is at present 
only sixteen years old, bids fair to become 
a very great pianist. He possesses a very fine 
technique, and plays with great intelligence and 
wonderful vigour. It was a bold venture to 
attempt these extremely difficult variations, but 
he passed safely through the ordeal, obtained a 
marked success, and was loudly applauded. 
The variations were, however, not equally well 
played ; the most successful were the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and ninth. Some parts of the finale 
were very finely rendered. We do not hesitate 
to — a brilliant future for this gifted youth, 
if he will only continue to work hard, and not 
allow himself to be spoilt by the flattery of 
friends or by public applause. 

The Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
gave their first concert of the season at Shore- 
ditch last Tuesday. Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise, with Miss Anna Williams and Mr. 
Guy as soloists, occupied the first part of the 
programme. The second contained two novelties 
—an Ode to the North-east Wind by Alice Mary 
Smith, and Schumann’s Nachtlied for chorus 
and orchestra. The Ode contains some very 
pleasing writing, and the music is simple and 
easy (we might even say too easy) of com- 
prehension. Far different is the case with 
Schumann’s deep and subjective Lied; more than 
one hearing is necessary to appreciate its latent 
beauty and merit. The concert was conducted 
as usual by Mr. E. Prout. We have heard in 
past seasons so many excellent renderings of 
difficult works by this choir that we always go 
to these concerts fully expecting a fine perform- 
ance, but we cannot say that the singing last 
Tuesday was quite up to the mark; we are 
judging the choir by their own high standard, 
and they must be responsible for the high 
reputation which they have acquired. In 
criticising the singing, it is perhaps only fair to 
mention the sudden and unfavourable change 
of temperature last Tuesday. 

Madlle. Janotha gave a pianoforte recital at 
St. James’s Hall last Wednesday afternoon. 
This lady is certainly heard at her best in music 
by Chopin and Schumann, for she thoroughly 
enters into the spirit of both these composers. 
She gave, with exquisite taste, a polonaise 
nocturne by Chopin, but we regret to sy 
that Schumann was not represented. Malle. 
Janotha is a pupil of Mdme. Schumann; let 
us hope that she will one day give us 4 
Schumann programme. His music is n0W 
understood and appreciated, and it would net 
be difficult to select from his numerous pian0- 
forte works a programme of the greatest variety 
and interest. Mdlle. Janotha gave a fin 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s fantasia (op. 25) 
She played also Beethoven’s pastoral sonats, 
his variations on “ Ged Save the King,” and aa 
Echo by Bach, J. 5. SmepLock. 
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